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CAN YOU AFFORD 


PASS 
$800? 


mill in the problem of meeting the demand 
for new styles and new weaves, Steel Hed- 
dle Manufacturing Company has perfected 
the Doup Heddle to such a degree that many 


ing woven with this unique harness. 


Leno effects produced with Steel Heddle 
Doups cannot be produced by any other 
means. 


Steel Heddle Doups are suitable to any 

count... give a wide range of patterns... 

. Insure increased production ...... and 
keep seconds low. 


It will pay you to investigate the possibilities 
of the Steel Heddle Doup. 


Ask for full information 


Illustrated above are four of the seventeen Type K 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Bobbin Strippers, installed at Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va. 


Southern Plant 


Steel Heddie Bidg. 
621 E. McBee Avenue 
Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office 
44 Franklin Street 
Providence, R. |. 


This Mill reports that the cost per thousand bobbins 
was cut almost in half when Type K’s replaced 
Utsman Machines. Net saving—$13,600 annually. 


Few mills have 900,000 bobbins a day to clean, but 


you'd be surprised how many are saving upward of Foreign Offices 


Huddersfield, England 


$800 a year—with the help of Type K’s, of course. Shanghai, China 


FEW MILLS CAN AFFORD 
TO PASS UP $800 SAVINGS 
CAN YOURS? 


Write for “Type K Facts”—a loose-leaf book of re- 
ports from other mills, giving definite facts as to 
how they were able to reduce their bobbin cleaning 
costs. These reports are free to mill executives, 


only. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO-INC 
€H ARLO TF TFT 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., representatives for \\\ ak 
N.Y..N.J., Pa., New England States and Canada. \ 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England \\\\ \\\ 7 


Agents for Great Britain and Continental Europe. \\ \ \\ 


of the present novelty dress goods are be- ' 
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and cut UNIT 


We estimate that most of the Whitin machinery in opera- 


tion today is being run well above its original intended 
speed. 


How long will it stand this ‘‘excess’’ speed? 


For a long time with proper care. Whitin machinery is 
carefully designed with a big allowance for safety. 
Moving parts are made of specially selected materials, 
heat treated to meet particular operating conditions. 


BUT—parts do wear out and have to be replaced. And 
if we are to be responsible for the continued proper 
operation of Whitin machinery, we must be sure that 
no ‘‘weak links’’ are introduced through the substitution 
of other than standard Whitin parts. 


Division ? W | | 


Fales & Jenks 


You will do yourselves a service by insisting that parts 
for your Whitin machinery bear the genuine Whitin 
name. You will do us a service by making it thus pos- 
sible for us to guarantee with assurance the continued 
satisfactory operation of our machinery. 


And you will be making a graceful acknowledgment of 
the fact that modern low production costs are due to the 
tireless efforts of Whitin and other textile machinery 
manufacturers who have carried the expensive load of 
designing and engineering the machinery that makes 
such costs possible. 


Buy genuine Whitin-made parts for installation on 
Whitin machinery. 


Woonsocket Machine 
and Press Division 


MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Yardage of Sanforized fabrics increased 
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Looking down 
the Butterworth 
Sanforizer from 
the entering end 
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458% the first three months 


|») 
» 


Fabrics made for the 
following should be 


Sanforized ... . 


Cotton Wash Goods 
Linens 

Domestics 
Petticoats and Slips 


Negligees 


Infants’ Wear 

Women’s Coats and Suits 
Women’s Dresses 

Blouses and Skirts 

Junior Misses’ Coats and Suits 
Junior Misses’ Dresses 

Girls’ Wear 
Sports Wear 

Aprons and House Dresses 
Maids and Nurses’ Uniforms 
Men’s Furnishings 

Boys’ Wear 

Draperies 

Curtains 

Upholstery 


This tremendous increase shows the acceptance of 
Sanforized fabrics by the public. Here is some- 
thing for executives of finishing plants to consider 


The public wants goods 
that will not shrink 2 


HIS acceptance will continue to grow and finishing plants 

which are not equipped with Sanforizing machines will feel 
the loss of business, which will go to concerns who have been far- 
seeing enough to install them. 


We already have proof of this fact in the number of Sanforizing 


machines which we have built—Union Bleachery, Greenville, $. C., 
_ having just placed an order for a third machine, while plants that 


have installed one Butterworth Sanforizer are showing an interest 
in additional machines. 


Our organization has been licensed by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 


to build Sanforizing ranges. These are made complete under one | 


roof, there is no divided responsibility. 


Complete literature will be sent promptly, and Butterworth 
Engineers will be glad to discuss with you Sanforizing in connection 
with your products. 


* Increase as compared to first three months 1931. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: 


TURKS HEAD BUILDING 


Providence, R. I. 


Southern Office: 
JOHNSTON BUILDING 
Charlotte, N. C, 


In Canada: 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 


Hamilton, Ontario 


UTTERWORTH MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RAYON AND FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Address of President T. W. Mullen 


Textile Association, T. W. Mullen, President said: 

~ When one year ago you elevated me to the Presidency 
of: the Southern Textile Association I appreciated the 
great honor conferred on me; but at the same time I 
realized that great responsibility attached to the office, 
and | have more and more realized that responsibility as 
I have, with the aid of the other officers and the Secretary, 
tried to carry forward the work of the Association. I 
especially wish to commend the Secretary and the Execu- 
tive Secretary for their untiring efforts on the behalf of 
the Association. 


3 | N his address at the Annual Meeting of the Southern 


I do not need to tell you of the great difficulties the 
Association has had to face in this great period of depres- 
sion. On account of a great reduction in the cash receipts 
we have not been able to push the new work of the Assoc- 
lation as it should have been done. I know you will all 
agree with me that the present is not a time to retrench 
in the work, but a time to go forward in preparation for 
the future. As a recent article in one of the trade papers 
expresses it: “It was in times like these that the founda- 
tions were laid for some of the greatest industrial enter- 
prises of this great country.’ Way back in the 80’s when 
Charles Schab completed a new rail mills for Andrew 
Carnegie, the foreseeing vision and imagination of the 
great Scotchman for once failed him. Said he: “The 
country will never use all the rails you can roll in this mill, 
Charlie.” Since that time the country has come to use 
each year a rail tonnage ten times as great as the rail mill 
capacity of those days. Today you will find some timid 
man saying that the Textile Industry has outgrown the 
consumptive capacity of the country and that the industry 
is ruined. We all know that this is not a fact, but that 
rather this is a period of readjustment, and that out of 
this period of readjustment will come a new prosperity 


that will tax the capacity of the Textile Industry. The 


work of the Southern Textile Association should be 
planned with this future prosperity in view: but unless we 
can get the support of all our members we shall be in the 
position of the mill today that sees the urgent need of 
replacing obsolete machinery so as to be prepared to take 
advantage of the return of prosperity, but not having 
the cash available for purchasing the machinery must sit 
still, and when the time comes when there is a great 
demand for its product, will see a neighbor mill who had 
its lamps trimmed and filled with fresh oil, run away 
with the new business. 


The Southern Textile Association has done a great work 
for the Textile Industry, and its opportunities for service 
shall grow instead of diminish, and we certainly do not 
want to be in the position of the Mill with the obsolete 
machinery when the opportunity comes knocking at our 
door. To be ready for the opportunity we need the best 


trained Superintendents and Overseers in this country, for, 
while in the present general business depression, economic : 
questions have been apparently the only subject con- 
sidered, still we know that the operating personnel of the 
Textile Industry have been carrying their part of the 
burden, as well as the chief executives. Textile manu- 
facturers have had to make a large number of radical 
adjustments in the past few years. The final carrying 
out of many of these changes has been performed by the 
operating personnel. This has been a difficult problem to 
many of us for we have grown to think that there is only 
one way to do a certain job, and when we have to change 
these methods of long practice it is rather difficult: but 
to a large extent we have been able to overcome this 
matter of precedent and fit ourselves to the changing 
conditions. I am sure the discussions at our Sectional 
Meetings have helped the members in meeting the chang- 
ed conditions. 


Our retiring President last June made several recom- 
mendations for changes in our organizations. The most 
important of these was the forming of divisions within 
the Association, not conforming to State boundry lines, 
but arranged so as to best serve a group of mills in a 
certain territory. This he felt was necessary so as to the 
work of the Association to all the members. For the 
territory of the Association covering the entire South it 
was very impractical for members say from Alabama and 
Missississippi to attend a Sectional Meeting in Charlotte. 
The sentiment at our last Annual Meeting seemed to favor 
this idea. The Secretary therefore made a detailed study 
of the problem and after conferring with your President, 
we presented the plans for organization of the divisions to 
the majority of the Board of Governors at a meeting in 
Charlotte early in January. It was the unanimous opin- 
ion of those present at this meeting that the plan was a 
good one and worth a trial. Therefore your President, 
with the Secretary, started on the organization of.some of 
the Divisions. The great difficulty has been to get mem- 
bers who were willing to take the position as Chairman 
of a Division and start it to work. We however organized 
the Northern North Carolina and Virginia Division, with 
Mr. Culver Batson as Chairman, and held a very interest- 
ing meeting in Greensboro in May. There has also been 
organized a Division for Gaston County and Fine Yarn 
Mills in the nearby territory. Of course there has been 
some criticism of the idea,which we do not feel is well 
founded. The Divisions are at all times to be under the 
direction and control of the general officers of the Assoc- 
iation, and are not in any manner to be considered as 
seperate organizations. Of course we must remember 
that no plan to begin with is perfect or even adequate. 
All plans to begin with are filled with holes. And also 
please bear in mind that the intelligent way to approach 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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“Boys 


BY G. HEYWARD MAHON, JR. 


My subject this morning is just one word of four letters 
B-O-Y-S—Boys, yet what a big subject it is. When 
first asked to speak I wondered if it would be an interest- 
ing and important subject for a meeting such as yours 
is, and then I decided that no more inmportant subject 
could be discussed at any meeting. Interesting? You 
are interested in and concerned about the textile business 
of the future—then you are of necessity interested in and 


concerned about the boys of today. Two years ago at a° 


convention right over in Tryon I was asked on about ten 
minutes notice to pinch hit for a speaker who failed to 
attend. His subject was “Boys Work’. I stood up and 
talked right out of my heart for there was nothing else 
to do. Some of the things that I said must have im- 
pressed one man who was there for he recommended to 
your program committee that I be asked to repeat the 
talk here.today. That accounts for my being here. Un- 
fortunately however, I have not the slightest idea what 
I said then, but at least I have the same feelings on the 
subject that I had then. 


Please understand this—I am not a professional Boys 
worker. Neither am I here this morning to suggest to 
you any plan for your association to adopt, or any plan 
for your communities to adopt. I am here merely to 
plead with you men as individuals to take a deeper inter- 
est, a more heartfelt interest in Boys. I do not have any 
boys of my own—both my children are girls, and they’re 
great pals of mine. I do happen to be active, on a vol- 
unteer basis, in some forms of boys work. I am general 
superintendent of a large Sunday school and am a willing 
worker there because I feel that there is no organization 
that can so influence a boy’s or girl’s life for good as can 
the Sunday school. I am a member of the National 
Council and of the regional ccommittee of the Boy Scouts 
of America and am willing to devote some time to this 
organization because it is. my firm belief that any boy 
who becomes an enthusiastic and sincere Boy Scout will 
turn out all right. I am on the board of trustees of a 
college for women—a Christian college—and am willing 
to serve there because I believe that Christian education 
is one of the answers to the young peoples question today. 
You are being told these things merely because it is well 
that we understand each other, and so that you can fell 
that I at least try to practice what I preach. 


There are those, and they are legion, who hold that 
the boys and girls of today are headed straight for the 
‘“demnition bow-wows’’—if indeed they have not already 
_ arrived. I most positively do not subscribe to that belief. 
Recently Mrs. Mahon and I were asked to chaperon a 
dance. Knowing that some two hundred boys and girls 
of college age would attend, I am frank to say that I ac- 
cepted with fear and trembling. Having heard so much 
and read so much of the shameful conduct of young 
people at dances today particularly with regard to drunk- 
enness, I felt that I'd probably have to constitute myself 
a “bouncer” or else accept conditions as bad as they 
might be and keep my mouth shut. I say to you as 
sincerely as I ever made a statement that there was not 
one single thing done at that dance that would be unbe- 
coming of any lady or any gentleman of any age or time. 
If any boy or girl present had had a drink it could not be 


*Address at Convention of Southern Textile Association, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., June 25, 1932, 
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noticed. The dancing was most orderly. During the 
midnight dinner there was not a single act of misbehavior. 
Perhaps some of this is due to the class of folk who were 
present. Certainly much of it is due to proper raising 
and instruction in the home, and probably the fact that 
it was held in a high class hotel had something to do with 
it. My point is that our boys and girls in most cases 
know how to behave in proper company and proper en- 
virement, and under proper influences. 


On the other hand, there are some things that many 
of our young people are not being taught. Many of them 
do not seem to realize that there is such a thing as 
responsibility. Many do not know what the word obli- 
gation means. Would that I had time to illustrate what 
I mean here.—but I must pass on. Whatever trouble 
we might find with our boys and girls today, we can large- 
ly lay the blame at our own doors, not theirs. I know 
of no way to attempt to convince you of this than by 
reading a short statement that I clipped from a newspaper 
several months ago. It was an editorial which was evi- 
dently copied from the former New York World. The 
article reads “No, the following statement was not made 
by an evangelist, a minister, an editor, or any reformer:” 
and then it quotes as follows: . 


“It’s the breakdown in the home that is causing crime, 
It’s the forgetting of religion, the lack of morale at the 


fireside, and the wayward parent, rather than the way- 


ward child, that is the real cause. The wayward parent 
causes waywardness in the child, and the fault as well as 
the responsibility for remedying the evil he or she has 
brought about lies with the parent. 


‘Today 70 per cent of the crime committed here is 
by persons under thirty, and a big part of that 70 per 
cent by persons around 21—frequently well under 21, 


Why? Because the morale of the home has _ been 
destroyed. 


“In the days past the boy or girl was raised in a home 
atmosphere. They knew and loved their parents. They 
went to school on week-days, to church and Sunday school 
on Sundays, and they stayed home at night. Now there 
is no longer religious training, no longer any home train- 
ing, and the child instead of being raised with proper 
ideas and ideals, sees an example of laxity in life and 
habits of the parents that soon lead to a life of crime. 


“The blame for this condition in crime lies first with 
the parent. The cure for this condition lies with the 
parent. If the parents will train their children right, the 
safety of life and property will increase. In this train- 
ing I would lay down this program: 


“Back to religion, back to God, back to home life and 
prayer,back to the old home standards, back to the 
personal supervision of child by parent, back to purity 
of standards of living, away from irreverence of God. 
for home, and for father and mother: Away from irrev- 
erence for the law: Away from booze parties, petting 


parties, lascivious literature; false standards of life and 
all that leads to them!” 


Who said this?” asks the editorial. “The head of the 
13,000 policemen in our largest city, former police com- 
missioner Richard E. Enright of New York City. He 


ought to know and he does know what he is talking 
about”. 
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It’s our job, men, to take to heart such a statement, 
and to do something about such a situation. Speaking 
of jobs, one of the finest poems that I ever read is one 
by my personal friend, America’s beloved poet, Edgar A. 
Guest. If you'll pardon me for reading again, I’d like 
to give you this helpful bit of verse, hurriedly— 


THE IMPORTANT JOB 


I may fail to be as clever as my neighbor down the street, 
I may fail to be as wealthy as some other men | meet, 


I may never win the glory which a lot of men have had 


But I’ve got to be successful as a little fellow’s dad, 


There are certain dreams I cherish, which I'd like to see 
come true 
There are things I would accomplish ere my time of life 
is thru 
But the task my heart is set on is to giude a little lad 
And to make myself successful as that little fellow’s dad. 


I may never come to glory, I may never gather gold, 
Men may list me with the failures when my business 
life is told. 
But he who follows after shall be manly I’ll be glad 
For I'll know I’ve been successful as that little fellow’s 
dad. 


It’s the one job that I dream of, it’s the task I think of 
most 
If I failed that growing youngster, I’d have nothing else 
boast 
For tho wealth and fame I’d gathered all my future 
would be sad, 
If I’d failed to be successful as that little fellow’s dad. 


Doesn’t that, even this moment, cause some of you 
who have sons want to go home and start all over and 
make a real pal of the boy? To my mind one of the 
most meaningful of all the words that were popularized 
during the world war, was that word “Buddy.” Two 
men who had entered the service possibly from different 
walks of life, possibly from different parts of the nation, 
possibly with nothing at all in common, would bunk to- 
gether in the training camps, on the boat going over, and 
over there. This intimacy plus the facing of hardships 
and life in the shell holes together would so draw them 
together that they would naturally become “Buddies.” 
I have seen, as many of us have seen, men crawl out into 
no-man’s land and offer, often give, their very lives in an 
effort to save the life of or bring in the dead body of a 
‘‘Buddy.” Men, why not make “Buddies” of our boys? 
[f men who as total strangers developed friendships that 
made them feel closer than brothers, that made them: lay 
down their lives for each other, why should we as fathers 
not be willing to at least devote a bit of time from busi- 
ness and golf and other things to become pals of the boys 
who are our own flesh and blood? Recently I saw a 
young boy join the church. He had studied his Bible 
earnestly for many months. He had talked with his pas- 
tor about the matter for many weeks. When he reached 
his great decision and went forward to give his heart to 
God his mother was with him. His father was not there. 
I happen to know that he was playing golf at the mo- 
ment. 1 am not not opposed to golf. I play it some- 
times, but I wonder if playing golf at that moment was 
much encouragement to that boy in taking one of the 
most important steps of his life? I say to you that 
neglect by parents and nothing else except what natur- 


the word ‘‘man.” 


half an hour’s time. 
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ally follows is ruining many of our boys who are going 
to the bad today. 


So much for our own boys. Now what about boys 
generally, what are we doing for the other fellow’s boy, 
and for the boy who hasn’t a father of his own? For 
the boy in the street? I'll tell you what most of us are 
doing, we’re ignoring them completely. How many of 
you can tell me what the boy who delivered the last tele- | 
gram to you looked like? The chances are that you 
signed the slip, opened the wire and read it, never said 
“thank you,” never said “good morning,’ never gave a 
thought to the delivery boy. You probably do not know 
whehter he was red-headed, or freckle-faced, or snaggle- 
toothed; whether he was an orphan, if he had a home, 
whether or not he attended Sunday school or had any 
education. Yet you expect him to want to be a man like 
you some day. Do you think that, as you ignored him, 
that you inspired any ambition in him to be a real man 
some day? Did you hold up a very high mark in his 
opinion for him to aim at? How many of you even 
answer the newsboy who offers to sell you a paper on 
the streets in the afternoon? Do you simply pass on by 
and ignore his plea of “Paper, Mister’’—well, most men 
do. Yet if you’d just pause and say “Thank you, son, 
I’ve read the paper; how many have you sold today, 
what’s your name?” it might, probably would, change the 
lad’s whole outlook of life, and especially his opinion of 
_ It wouldn’t cost you a penny, only a 
second’s time, and it would brighten your day as well as 
his. Be selfish about if it you want to, and even then it 
will pay you to take an interest in boys. 


Recently on the streets of my home city I saw with my 
own eyes an incident that illustrates what I am talking 
about. A lady and her husband, substantial citizens, 
apparently, were window-shopping about 8 o’clock in the 
evening. A little newsboy, probably not over eight years 
old, passed by and said, “Paper, Mister?”’ The man said 
nothing, but the wife, God bless her, stooped. down and 
said, tenderly, kindly, “Why, son, don’t you know you 
ought to be at home and probably in bed by this time?”’ 
His answer was, “I wish I wus there, lady, but I can’t go 
till I sell these other two papers, ‘cause it takes $1.50 a 
week to keep mama going, and unless I sell all my papers 
each day I won't have the $1.50.” The good woman 
bought the two papers which of course she did not need. 
She found out the boy’s name, where he lived, that his 
mother was ill, that he was for the time being, her whole 
support, and that he did not go to Sunday school. She 
told him to run along home. Next day she went to see 
the mother. She called up a minister and suggested that 
he get the boy in Sunday school. The youngster is now 
in Sunday school, his mother is being cared for by a 
physician, the boy sells enough papers to have 50 cents 
a week to put in the bank because the woman had him 
given a better territory. He is happy, his mother is 
happy, and he’s on a fair start to be a clean, thrifty man 
some day and all largely because a good woman was kind 
enough to notice ‘just a newsboy” and ask him a few 
questions. It cost her one dime, and all told possibly 
Worth while? You'll say “of 
course it’s worth while, yet remember that the woman’s 
husband ignored this very boy when he was asked to buy 
a paper. 

It is frequently said today that the trouble with the 
world is that man has lost confidence in man. Had you 
stopped to think, then, that probably it is certain that 
for the same reasons boy has lost confidence in man? 
Here and there in high places, as you know, men are 

(Continued om Page 24) 
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Improvement and Maintenance of 


Cotton Mill Villages 
BY A, &. 


Agent, Winnsboro (S 


difficult to separate the village proper from matters 

having to do with community activities, but except 
where the two subjects tie in so closely as to make them 
inseparable, I will confine my remarks to the physical 
part of village development and maintenance. Much has 
been said and written about the policy of mill ownership 
of houses and village property. During the period of 
growth of the textile industry in the Southern States, mill 
employees were recruited principally from the sparsely 
settled farming and mountain sections. The congregation 
of these people within limits accessible to the mills in- 
volved provision of housing facilities and particularly 
where mills were located outside the corporate limits of 
existing towns or cities. 

During the past ten or twelve years effort has been 
made by some mills to encourage ownership or houses by 
employees, and in a few cases plans have been worked 
out to bring this about. A few mills have villages owned 
by real estate companies generally organized and sub- 
scribed to by residents of the towns in or near which the 
mills are located. Every mill has a few thrifty employees 
who own their homes, but it seems likely that village 
maintenance will continue to be one of the functions, 
and in fact one of the important functions, of mill oper- 
ation for some time to come. 

Since the mills have assumed this responsibility it is 
obviously necessary that consideration should be given to 
the kind of houses to be built, and the manner in which 
they should be maintained. Houses which were built 30 
to 40 years ago at a time when this responsibility to 
employees was quite different than it is at present, are in 
many cases inadequate. 

Through the easy means for acquiring education, and 
information, not only through our public schools but 
through other mediums including automobile transporta- 
tion, radios, and moving pictures, and widely distributed 
newspapers and magazines dealing with homes and gar- 
dens, there has been a gradual change in the attitude of 
the individual toward standards of living and particularly 
in the matter of homes and surroundings. This desire 
for improvement does not necessarily mean greater ex- 
travagance in the method of living but it justifies better 
sanitary conditions, good kitchens, screens, and the main- 
tenance of houses and grounds in such manner as to 
allow of reasonable individual expression in matters of 
ordinary refinement and artistic decoration. In fact, it 
should housing facilities which compare favorably. with 
those in communities where industrial employees in mod- 
est circumstances own and maintain their own houses. 

This natural desire of the individual for better living 
conditions is certainly in the interest of industry because 
it is reflected in more efficient and more _ productive 
workmanship and in the general improvement. of the 
quality of products being manufactured. 


* fiiliti at Convention of Southern Textile 
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[: discussing the subject of cotton mill villages it is 


Association, Hen- 


In addition to the need for furnishing and maintaining 
houses, there is, if course, a responsibility which a great 
many mills have assumed, particularly those located in 
unincorporated villages, to provide facilities for carrying 
on religious, athletic and social activities which would 
normally be provided through the usual channels in an 
incorporated town. 

Homes and their surroundings, however, are of the 
greatest importance to the individuals, and we at the 
Winnsboro Mills have given considerable thought to va- 
rious plans for making our houses more attractive to 
our employees by means which have proved. to be com- 
paratively inexpensive. 


In order of importance, so far as appearance is con- 
cerned, the most important improvements have to do 
with grass and shrubbery, paint—outside and inside— 
cement sidewalks and curbs, and better built streets. 
From the point of view of the sequence in which these 
improvements hould be made, cemefit sidewalks and 
curbs should probably come first. Without cement side- 
walks it is almost impossible to maintain grass, and 
particularly to maintain edges that give the appearance 
of well kept lawns. If, however, cement sidewalks or 


their equivalents are first laid, these serve as starting 


points for the grass. It is in fact desirable to provide 
properly defined walks, preferably cement from sidewalks 
to houses, to avoid the wearing of paths across the grass. 

As for grass planting, we have found that it is neces- 
sary to use roots or sod to obtain a good stand of hardy 
grass. If a reasonable: amount of top soil is used, it can 
be grown from seed without much difficulty, but for good 
results the seed should be used freely. After a stand of 
summer grass has been developed, using a good perennial 
seed—preferably straight Bermuda—it is possible to have 
green lawns practically the year around by the addition 
of comparatively small quantities of winter grass seeds 
late each fall, about November. Of course. to obtain 
best results the grass should be cut by the mill village 
staff and we find that either a horse drawn lawn mower 
or motor driven mower followed by hand machines gives 
the most effective and economical results. 


In considering the planting of shrubbery, this depends 
upon the appearance desired. Comparing the open type 
of landscaping with landscaping in which yards are en- 
closed with hedges, we prefer the open type. This lends 
itself better to artistic plantings around houses and it 
avoids the expense of upkeep of the hedbes and the dirt 
and accumulation of papers and leaves which result from 
hedge arrangements. With the open type of yard the 
grading should be done to obtain so far as possible the 
effect of a continuous lope or flat field of grass with the 
houses located at intervals, and a very good effect is 
obtained by the use of a planting for each house of from 
10 to 25 plants, the majority of which should be of the 
evergreen type. Since this planting can very easily, even 
in medium sized villages, use a good many shrubs, it will 
be found profitable to set aside a small piece of land for 
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nursery purposes. The shrubs which are most suitable 
for this work can be purchased from large nurseries in 
sizes for transplanting priced at fom $5.00 to $7.00 per 
100, or even less, and after two or three years will be 
large enough for. use and will compare in size with shrubs 
which would cost from five to ten times as much. 

In the development of village grounds by the use of 
grass seed instead of more expensive methods sometimes 
used to obtain grass, and through the maintenance of a 
small nursery for growing shrubs, effects can be obtained 
at very low costs which should compare favorably with 
the appearance of any well organized and expensively 
maintained community. 

Next to grass and shrubs there is probably nothing 


which adds so much to the appearance of the village as 


paint. There is a good deal of difference of opinion re- 
garding the practice of varying color schemes throughout 
the village. Some maintain that a uniform color improves 
the appearance because it obtains the “spotless town 


effect.” It is our opinion, however, that variation in the © 


color schemes of houses add infinitely to the interest and 
gives and appearance of individuality which can be ob- 
tained in no other way. It costs practically no more to 
vary the color schemes because it is unnecessary to use 
more than three background paints and possibly five to 
six different trim colors to the variety of combinations, 
and for an ordinary year’s work on village painting, this 
plan would have no material effect upon the quantity 
prices. A very convenient plan is to first lay out ten to 
twelve different color combinations and usually the 
paint manufacturers have facilities for offering valuable 
suggestions for working out such a scheme. Because of 
some architectural variation or possibly because of some 
location with respect to other houses or trees, it is obvious 
that certain color arrangements would fit certain houses 
best. 


To spread the cost of painting as evenly as possible, 
it is usually most convenient to paint a proportion of 
houses each year, rotating in such a manner that the en- 
tire village will be painted during the estimated life of 
the paint. This plan generally results in spotting houses 
through the village for painting in any one year. In 
doing this, so that adjoining houses may be painted prop- 


erly with respect to one another, it is a good plan to plot 


the entire village at once, indicating by numbers the exact 
paint scheme which will be applied when it comes time 
for painting. This takes very little time and here again 
the experience of the paint manufacturer can generally 
be counted upon to be of considerable help. 


Inside painting is a matter which is less spectacular © 


but is of great importance to the convenience and happi- 
ness of the employee. From the point of view of upkeep 
of property, the general inside repair cost will be found 
to be lower in houses where the paint has been kept in 
good condition. Here again there is very little added 
expense involved in varying color schemes. It has been 
our practice to have standard combinations available for 
living rooms, bed rooms and kitchens. Combinations are 
selected which will harmonize with one another and with 
this arrangement we prefer to have the tenants select 
from these standard color schemes those which they pre- 
fer. 

This discussion has been devoted almost entirely to 
villages already built. Of course, in building a new vil- 
lage in addition to variations which can be obtained in 
color schemes and plantings, a great deal of individuality 
can be given to the architectural arrangements of houses 
themselves. This also can be done with very little addi- 
tional expense. A slight variation even in the form of 
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porch, arrangement of steps or type of roof, will give a 
pleasant variation to the village with practically no addi- 
tional cost. In a community composed of privately 
owned houses the architecture of the houses varies ac- 
cording to the ideas of the owners and it seems to us 
that pride in the occupancy of a rented house, if there is 
justification in this pride, may be nearly as great as 
pride of ownership and it has in fact been our experience 
that in that part of our village where more thought has 
been given to this individuality, more care has been taken 
by the tenants in the upkeep of the grounds and houses. 

It is our opinion that such effort as we have made to 
improve the appearance of our village has contributed 
more than any other one thing toward the self-respect and 
self-confidence of our people, and this is reflected in a 
healthier attitude toward the education of the children, 
in a better spirit in both work and play, a better feeling 
of friendliness toward one another and a general improve- 
ment in the morale of the community. 


Secretary's Report to the 


Southern Textile Association 


BY WALTER C, TAYLOR 


would appreciate your permitting the Secretary’s 
report to be made in somewhat different form this 
year, as there are many things in connection with the 


. work that we do, with which you all should be acquainted. 


First, I would like to call to your attention the various 
meetings that have been held this past year. The Fall 
meetings were covered in the Semi-Annual report, and 
the Spring meetings that have been held consist of the 
following: The Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers and Mercer- 
izers; the Eastern Carolina; a meeting of the Carders in 
South Carolina, and the first meeting of the Northern 
North Carolina and Virginia group of the Association, to- 
gether with that of the recently formed Gaston County 
Division. These various meetings have been exception- 
ally well attended, but there is one point which we would 
like to particularly stress, and that is the large number of 
people who attend these meetings that have not become 
affiliated with our Association. You know these men, 
and we would appreciate your urging them to become 
members. 

Being authorized by our Board we have organized the 
Northern North Carolina Division, the Gaston County 
Division, and have changed the Dyers, Bleachers and 
Finishers from a section to a division, and we trust the 
meeting of the Salesmen held on the evening of the 23rd 
resulted in the formation of an Associate member division. 
These various groups are under the direction of able men, 
and we predict their growth and continued good work for 
the Association. | | 

Our programs have been varied, and whereas in some 
instances there has been a repetition of some discussions, 
with the Committee of the various divisions cooperating 
and working as we hope they will do, we anticipate 
broader and more interesting problems. 

The membership of our Association has suffered some- 
what, however, we have received over fifty new members 
since January Ist, and trust that this meeting will add to 
our rolls, 

We believe that it is in order at this time to stress the 
appreciation of our Association, especially by our textile 
friends in foreign countries. We now have in Sweden, 

: (Continued on Page 23) 
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Agriculture and Industry 


BY E. W. SIKES 


President, Clemson College 


peats itself.’”’ Restrict the meaning of the phrase 

and it may be true, but economic and industrial 
history does not repeat itself, for change is written on 
every century's page. Economic condition modifies the 
social, religious, educational and political status. Look- 
ing backward one can see in the distance the great 
changes of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. We all realize that we are passing through 
such a transition now, and it behooves us to interpret, to 
direct, and to adjust ourselves to it rather than to “mud- 
dle” through with much pain, distress and suffering. 

I. STABILIZATION AND INVENTIONS 


Out of this condition the first thing we should strive 
to attain is stability along with progress, certainty of 
employment along with new inventions, stabilization 
along with mechanization. Inventions can not be stop- 
ped; the human mind is not limited by legislative enact- 
ments; the intellect is ever on an adventure. Edison, 
Steinmetz and that type can not stop; your Comptons, 
Arkwrights and Watts will continué to work with more 
intensity. ‘Science is just beginning—especially its ap- 
plication. Within a generation or two we have seen the 
automobile, telephone, television, wireless, flying ma- 
chines, talkies, etc., come, and come to stay. Groups 
now organize to do research work purposely. 

But these inventions upset and revolutionize industry 
and agriculture. As you well know mechanization of in- 
dustry displaces that particular type of labor. In the 
past new vocations offered themselves to replace the old, 
but there has been acceleration in inventions; they have 
come and will come more rapidly than new vocations. 
What can be done during the interim? So much for in- 
ventions. What about the stabilization of industry and 
employment? During this depression more study has 
been given to that one thing—stability—than was ever 
given to it before. There is more mass thinking along 
that line than ever before. There has been no such sit- 
uation as this before. Jacob and his sons suffered from 
famine in Palestine, and they went to Egypt to get corn. 
Millions die in China and India for lack of food. Trans- 
portatior! has eliminated one of man’s greatest enemies— 
famine. But this is a depression in the midst of plenty. 
We have a surplus of all things; our cornu-copia is full. 
Briefly stated, our problem is this, viz., the proper utili- 
zation of the surplus our own inventive genius has cre- 
ated. Proctor, of the Proctor & Gamble Co., has spent 
most of his time in working out stabilization in his or- 
ganization. He adjusted it so as to eliminate seasonable 
unemployment. Leaders should, and are, taking the 
initiative. 


4 amy is an oft-quoted phrase that “History re- 


I. AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


Now in the Carolinas there is coming about a new 
economic system consisting of Agriculture and Textiles. 
These are fundamental. Nature has equipped us for 
agriculture; man 's inventions have given us manufactur- 
ing. If our civilization is to be dominated by these two 
activities, then they should be correlated, co-ordinated, 


*Address at Convention of Southern Textile Association, Hen- 
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or hybridized so as to produce a happy and wholesome 
civilization. 

The demand for agricultural products—for foods—is 
certain; it is imperative; three times daily it asserts it- 
self. Food products will be consumed. One hundred 
and twenty million people must eat. He who grows food 
knows that he himself will furnish a market demand for. 
it. In this respect agriculture is stable. On the other 


hand the products of manufacturing may not find an 


imperative demand. The trousers may be patched and 
repatched; the shirt may be mended; the life of the 
shoes may be extended by resoling and half-soling; the 
car may rattle along for a few moré years. Industry is 
thus necessarily unsettled, unstable. Now the sugges- 
tion is to combine the stability of agriculture with the 
instability of industry, to stagger the instability of in- 
dustry with the stability of agriculture. 


Can this be done in the Carolinas? Land is plentiful, 
good roads—passable in all seasons—and cheap transpor- 
tation are convenient; the hours in the plant have been 
shortened. Let the employer live in his own home sur- 
rounded with a few acres of land; let him produce his 
own living out of his own acres; let him divide his hours 
between tending a machine and tilling his few acres. Let 
one member of the family work the farm, another work 
in the mill: Together they can make up the family bud- 
get. With this arrangement if the mill has to close down 
for lack of orders, the little farm will always have work 
to be done. Such an employee will never be without 
work. For him there will never be a bread line. 


Ill. ADVANTAGES 


1. Nothing steadies a man like the ownership of a 
little piece of land. As long as land is accessible on easy 
terms, there will be no French or Russian revolution. 
The menace to established government has always been 
the landless. Man has a creative instinct. He finds to- 
day little expression for it in the mill; he will find ex- 
pression in the plant that he grows; in the garden he 
cultivates and in the tree or animal he tends. This com- 
bination thus appeals to one of the deepest instincts of 
human nature. Carnegie thought that libraries conveni- 
ently located would solve many social problems. They 
are good, but they do not reach all of the people. Some 
men do not and never will care for books; they are sim- 
ply not built that way. But a growing plant or animal 
does appeal to them. Another Carnegie, who will foster 
the little home, will find a greater appeal. Years ago 
Arthur Young said, “Ownership will convert sand into 
gold.” 

2. It will also tend to preserve the family circle. Our 
homes face a difficulty in our present economic system. 
Different employments for different members of the fam- 
ily scatter them; the family roof tree soon falls; the 
mother’s guiding hand is gone, and the father’s kindly 
advice is not heard. Every member of the family be- 
comes an independent economic unit, and the phrase “our 
home” becomes a misnomer. The little child always 
speaks of “our home.” 

3. This is a species of self-help. ‘Help a man to help 
himself” is character building. Other help may under- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Petrea Heads 
Southern Textile 


Association 


Frank K. Petrea, superintendent of the Swift Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ga., was elected president 
of the Southern Textile Association at its Twenty-fourth 
Annual Meeting last Friday and Saturday at Henderson- 
ville, N. C. Other officers elected were H. H. Iller, plant 
engineer of the Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., vice- 
president, and Culver Batson, superintendent of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation, Lynchburg, Va., chairman 
of the Board of Governors. 

Marshall Dilling, executive secretary, and Walter C. 
Taylor, secretary and treasurer, were re-elected. 


New members of the Board were F. D. Lockman, Lock- 
hart, S. C.; A. E. Massie, Exposition Mills, Atlanta, 


Ga.; B. F. Mitchell, American Yarn & Processing Co., 


Mount Holly, N. C.; S$. T. Anderson, Spray, N. C., and 
J. O. Edwards, Huntersville, N. C. 


FrIpAY MORNING SESSION 


The first session of the convention was called to order 
on Friday morning with T. W. Mullen presiding. After 
the invocation, the Association was welcomed to Hender- 


sonville by W. M. Sherard, mayor and a former president - 


of the Association. The response was by Frank K. 
Petrea, vice-president. 

The principal speakers at the first session were Presi- 
dent Mullen, of the Association, and Dr. E. W. Sikes, 
president of Clemson College. These addresses are pub- 
lished in full elsewhere in this issue. 


BusIness MEETING 


Departing from its usual program, the Association held 


its business session on Friday instead of Saturday. 


H. H. ILLER 
Vice-President 


~MARSHALL DILLING 
Executive Secretary 


T. W. MULLEN 
Retiring President 


FRANK K. PETREA 
New President 


Aside from the election of new officers, the most im- 
portant business was a number of changes made in the 
by-laws. These will be incorporated in the next Book of 
Proceedings of the Association. One change voted was a 
reduction in dues of associate members from $5 to $3 
per year. Another important change in by-laws provides 


‘that chairmen of the various technical divisions of the 
Association shall serve on the Board of Governors. 


TouRNAMENT 


The convention was not in session on Friday after- 
noon. The time was given to the annual golf tournament 
and sight-seeting trips to a number of points of interest, 
including a visit to the Champion Fibre Company’s paper 
plant at Canton. 


THE BANQUET 


The annual banquet was held Friday evening and 
proved a most enjoyable affair. New officers were in- 
stalled at this session. One of the highlights of the occa- 
sion was a humorous address by W. H. Sanders, of Gas- 
tonia, whose fund of stories kept the crowd in an uproar. 

In recognition of distinguished services rendered to the 
Southern textile industry over a long period of years, 
David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, was 
presented with the medal of the Arkwrights, Inc., the 
research division of the Association. The presentation 


was made by Marshall Dilling, president of the Ark- 
wrights. 


The golf prizes were presented by Junius M. Smith, 
chairman of the tournament committee. 
were: 

Associate members—Low net, Claude Iler, 72; low 
(Continued on Page 25) 


The winners 


WALTER C. TAYLOR 
Secretary 


CARL R. HARRIS 
President Arkwrights 
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“This is no Fairy tale, said the Erector 
‘It was a remarkable demonstration of 
Picker Efficiency, said the Superintendent 


THESE LETTERS TELL THE STORY 


©. 


Dear Ur. 


report te Beaton « 


Dear Mr. Worth: 


I have visited the Glenwood Cotton Mills shds sent a report to Boston as 
per your instruction. 

Right here and now I want to say something that may sound like a 
fairy tale. | have three machines running here. Their standard weight on laps 
is 48 lbs. with a 14 Ib. limit both ways, which makes it 4734 to 4814 Ibs. 

The machines are fed by hand as yet, and we made a run of 310 laps 
without losing one. The 311th was 4844 lbs. This run was continued until 
we had made 440 laps. Out of this number 4 laps were lost due to the hand 
feed, and only one can be blamed on the machine. We have actually lost 5 
laps in 440, which is a loss of only .88% and a 100% perfect record on 
310 laps. 


eet aoa a! ee rt These are figures I got from Mr. Loftis, Overseer, and Mr. Garrison, 
Superintendent. They are not my figures and the machines were doffed by 
von of the" one of their men whom had helping me for the first two machines, and they 
oO Ae Ra LF were fed by hand by one of their men. You can verify this from them if you 
W. R. GREGOIRE. 
Mr. M. E. Garrison, Supt. 
Glenwood Cotton Mills 
A SACO-LOWELL SHops Easley, 
We have been furnished with a copy of the report from our 
Yeomanry 0, 1000 erector Mr. W. R. Gregoire, to Mr. Worth, under date of January 
16th, copy of which we attach hereto. 3 
sone We would appreciate it very much if you would write us a 
of letter confirming these figures, stating at the same time your gen- 
of mich eral impressions of the One. Process Pickers which Mr. Gregoire 
just installed in your mill. 
CPS a ee ‘Thanking you in advance for your courtesy in this matter, and 
tony tn tale matter, sod your awaiting your reply with interest, we are, 
Very truly yours, 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 


of Yours of the 26th to hand and noted. I| beg to 


confirm what Mr. Gregoire has said in his letter of 


January 16th regarding the run of laps on our new 
rag One Process Pickers. His figures are correct in every 
detail 
j etall. 
“wag It was the most remarkable demonstration of 
picker efficiency I have ever seen. I am delighted with 
OR wer he stent Aerie the operation of these machines and | know we are 
Sr EE femiengffmnty going to have quite a saving in both power and labor, 
hew to say nothing of the benefits we will derive through- 
g out the mill by having more even laps. 
a 
per M. E. GARRISON, Supt. 


CHARLOTTE, 


SACO-LOWELL 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Gerard Chapin, who has been assistant superintendent 


of the Pacific Print Works at Lawrence, Mass., has been 
transferred to the company’s printing plant at Lyman, 
| 


Joseph L. Talbot, who has been overseer of indigo 
dyeing at the Pacific Print Works, Lawrence, Mass., has 
been transferred to the Pacific Print Works Lyman, S. C. 


Harry A. Musard has been elected president of the 
Gastonia Loan & Trust Co. He is president of the 
Gastonia Weaving Company. : 


E. P..Coles, manager of the Charlotte offices of the 
General Electric Company, is very much improved after 
having been critically ill as a result of an automobile 
accident several weeks ago. bel 


J. B. Hothersall, superintendent of the Dilling Silk 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., has gone to England, 
Scotland and. Wales for a three months visit. He is ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hothersall. 


L. E. Wooten, well known textile equipment man of 
Charlotte, has been appointed Southern representative for 
the Mitchell-Bissell Company, of Trenton, N. J., manu- 
facturers of porcelain guides. He continues as Southern 
manager of the Lestershire Spool and —s 
Company. 


Lewis W. Thomason, of Charlotte, Southern manager 
for the New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., who has 
been ill at his home this week, was improving steadily at 
time of going to press. He is president of the newly 
organized Associate Members Division of the Southern 
Textile Association. 


N. N. 


Whitener, of Gastonia, N. 
this month from the Tex- 
tile School of North Car- 
olina State College, was 
this year awarded the 
medal given by the Na- 
tional Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers. The 
Association medal is pre- 
sented each year to the 
textile senior who has 
shown the greatest profi- 
ciency during his terms in 
college. Mr. Whitener is 
a son of D. H. Whitener, 
superintendent of the 
Myrtle Mill, Gastonia, 
and made an outstanding 


record in scholarship during his four years at the textile 
school. 


Paul F. Haddock, for the past 16 years Southern man- 
ager of A. Klipstein & Co., has been promoted to South- 
ern district manager for the American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Co., which controls A. Klipstein & Co., and 12 other 
chemical concerns. Mr. Haddock is one of the best 
known textile men in the South and is chairman of the 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers’ Division of the Southern 
Textile Association. 
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DAVID CLARK 


David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
was last week presented with the medal of the Ark- 
wrights, the research organization of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. The medal was presented at the annual 
meeting at Hendersonville and was given Mr. Clark in 
recognition of distinguished service to the textile indus- 
try of the South. | 


Clarence Rowe Heads Chicago Office of the 
Torrington Company 


Appointment of Clarence Rowe to take charge of their 
Chicago office at 19 West Jackson Boulevard, is an- 
nounced by The Torrington Company, manufacturers of 
machine needles. Mr. Rowe, who is probably one of the 
best known needle men in the country, will assume his 
new duties on July 1. 


He has been with The Torrington Company in a sales 
capacity for fifteen years, during which time he covered 
New England, Mid-West and Pacific Coast territories. 

This new branch of the company which he will man- 
age was acquired last Fall through the purchase of the 
Foley & Williams Supply Co. Up to this time they have 
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handled sewing machine needles for both the manufac- 
turing and the retail trade; now they are expanding the 
service, to include full stocks of latch and full-fashioned 
needles as well. 


Can Mills Make Any Profits? 


(By M. W. Darby, Florence, Ala.) 


The average mill manager knows that practically all 
cotton yarns are selling below cost and, most of them, 
several cents below the cost. He also knows that most 
of us spinning yarns are on the verge of bankruptcy. He 
also knows that there is very little demand for cotton 
yarns. He should have information enough to know that 
there is still an over-production in cotton yarns. 


He also should realize that just a.few months more of 
. the present conditions will force closing down forever of 
a large majority of mills—probably including his own. 
He also should realize the fact that when he starts selling 
his yarns below cost it is a most difficult matter to get 
prices up on a profitable basis. It should not take him 
very long to find out that his customers are not going to 
pay him a profit, as long as he will sell them at a loss. 

He should, and probably knows, that he has not been 
able to make a profit in the last two or three years, or at 
least very little, if any at all. The cause of all these 
troubles is not altogether because we have had a business 
depression on hand, but mainly because of over-produc- 
tion and continually selling below cost. 


If production had continually been brought in line 
with consumption, there would not have been the least 
necessity of starting selling below cost, and if selling be- 
low cost had never started, most of the losses that have 
been endured the last two or three years would have been 
avoided. Just about as many yarns could have been sold 
with some little profit as has been sold with all loss and 
customers and public would have been better satisfied, if 
all along down the line they had known that the price 
they paid was legitimate and that it would have been im- 
possible to buy the same thing tomorrow or from the 
other fellow at a much lower price. 

I understand many mill managers take the position 
that it is cheaper to run and sell goods at a loss than to 
curtail or shut down, because they have a certain over- 
head loss anyway. This would be all right, if you could 
control the length of period you would have to do this 
and could put your mill: back on profitable operation 
whenever you wanted to do so, but unfortunately this 
cannot be done. The laws of supply and demand _ has 
more to do with this than any human power can control, 
and also the example set by selling your customer at a 
loss just to keep going. He has learned that he can keep 
you in this condition as long as you over-produce. This 
has been fully demonstrated in the last three years. 

I have heard of many spinners saying they could not 
afford to curtail, because their employees had to have 
full time work to make a living, but what about your 
employees when you keep on running and finally have to 
stop altogether? Would not half time for a period of 
several months be better than full time for a few months 
and then a complete shut-down and no work at all? 

How many mills are financially able to run full time 
this Fall and Winter, under present conditions; in fact, 
how many are going to be able to run at all unless con- 
ditions change radically for the better? Does anyone see 
any signs of better business conditions for the Fall and 
Winter? I have not found anyone with such strong eye- 
sight, except the politicians who are running for re-elec- 
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tion, or the members of Congress who are trying to bal- 
ance the budget by unbalancing ours. 


With over one billion dollars in additional taxes to pay 
in the next few months (if anybody can find any money 
to pay them), is it not reasonable to suppose we may at 
least have a continuance of hard times for several months, 
even if they get no worse? Would it not be better for 
all mills to practically shut down during the hot summer 
weather while their employees have gardens, etc., to help 
on their living expenses, and let the present accumulation 


of yarns and cloths be used up, so that when Winter 


comes there might be the possibility of enough demand 
at prices that mills could break even and run at least 
enough to feed their employees, or keep running now and ~ 
have most of us shut down during the Winter? 

How many mills have voluntarily cut wages and imme- 
diately lowered the price of their yarns or cloths in pro- 
portion and then be able to find out who was benefited? 
Or if it brought them full time business and profits for 
the future? I am sure they have found it has eventually 
made bad matters worse. 

How much longer are bankers and financial interests 
going to continue financing us and let us continue run- 
ning until we all go into bankruptcy and none of us be 
able to make any financial arrangements whereby we 
could ever start up again. The situation seems to be 
desperate enough to demand some desperate remedy and 
the surest remedy lies in enough curtailment the next 
few months to finally bring about a demand at reason- 
able prices to enable us to operate on at least some small 
profitable basis. 

It would seem preferable for any mill to run only three 
or four days weekly the next year or so, if by doing so it 
could make a little money—rather than run full time day 
and night and losing money all the time and thus forever 
putting off the day for any profitable business. 


Lowe Mfg. Co. Files Bankruptcy Plea 


Huntsville, Ala~-The Lowe Manufacturing Company 
Friday afternoon filed a petition in bankruptcy in the 
United States District Court. George S. Harris is presi- 
dent of the corporation. Liabilities are listed at $2,100.- 
687 and assets at $2,030,218. The claim of the Hunter 
Manufacturing and Commission Company, New York, 
principal crediter, listed $2,051,956. 


Association Board To Meet 


The Board of Government of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association will meet at Charlotte at 11 
o'clock Friday morning, it was announced by W. M. Mc- 
Laurine, secretary of the organization. 

A number of important questions will be taken up by 
these leaders of the Southern textile industry. B. B. Gos- 
sett, of Charlotte, president of the Association since the 
meeting in Atlanta several weeks ago, will preside. 


K. Y. Hendricks To Be Returned 


Gastonia, N. C——Chief Deputy Wilkie McGinnis left 
for New York City, where he will take into his custody 
K. Y. “Red” Hendricks, held there as a fugitive from a 
five to seven-year sentence in the North Carolina State 
prison for the murder of Chief of Police O .F. Aderholt 
during labor troubles here in 1929. 

McGinnis said he would bring Hendricks directly back 


to the State prison in Raleigh, where he will start serving 
his term immediately. 


} 
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Organize Associate Members 
Division of 
Southern Textile Association 


The Associate Members Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association was organized at a meeting held at Hen- 
dersonville the night before the annual meeting of the 
Association. Membership is composed mainly of the rep- 
resentatives of the various textile machinery, equipment 
and supply companies serving the mills of the South. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Southern manager of the New 
York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., was elected chairman. 
E. H. Steger, of the Sherwin-Williams Paint Company, 
was elected vice-chairman, and Junius M. Smith, busi- 
ness manager of the Southern Textile Bulletin, was elect- 
ed secretary. 


The new Division is expected to take an active and 
important part in the work of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. The associate members have long given freely of 
their time and service to the Association and under their 
new organization will have an opportunity to take an 
even more important part in Association activities. 

Among those who enrolled in the Associate Members 
Division are the following:* 


D. M. McSpadden, Reeves Pulley Co., 
- H. B. Rogers, Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Culpepper, Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Coleman, Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C.; 
Kimbrill, Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Thomason, N.Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. S. Garrett, Sullivan Hdw. Co., Greenville, S. 
Lineberger, Gastonia Belting Gastonia, 
N. C.; J. P. Carter, Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co.; L. J. 
Castile, Keever Starch Co., Charlotte, N. C.; C. P. 
Singleton, Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C.; V. E. 
Manget, Jr., National Aniline & Chemical Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Claude B. Iler, Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 
S. C.; John E. Humphries, Dary Ring Traveler Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; W. H. Willard, National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Otto Pratt, National 
Ring Traveler Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Geo. V. Upchurch, 
Royce Edmondson, W. T. Thacker, Greenville Textile 
Machinery Co., Greenville, S. C.; Jimmie Sorrels, N. Y. 
& N. J. Lubricant Co., Greenville, S. C.; J. H. Almand, 
Penick & Ford Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga.; C. T. Lassiter, 
Penick & Ford Sales Co., Greensboro, N. C.; E. L. Pem- 
berton, National Aniline & Chemical Co.; E. T. Olney, 
the Manhattan Rubber Mig. Div., Birmingham, Ala.; 
L. W. Thomason, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co.., Charlotte, 
N.C: Ry H. Steger, Sherwin-Williams Paint ‘Co. Char- 
lotte,. N. C.; y L. Upchurch, C. L. Upchurch & Sons, 
Ga.: C. Stimson, The Bahnson Co., W inston- 
Salem, N. C.; 4, S. Ray, Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn.; I. E. Wynne, Universal Winding Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Frederick Jackon, Universal Winding Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; W. W. Greer, Atlanta Harness & Reed Mig, 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; L. L. Haskins, The Akron Belting 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; E. LeClair, Atlanta Harness & 
Reed Mig. Co., Atlanta, Ga.; David Clark, D. H. Hill, 
Jr. Junius M. Smith, Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. 


O. G, 
R. D. 
F. 1. 
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Harris Heads Arkwrights 


At a meeting of the Arkwrights, the research organiza- 
tion of the Southern Textile Association, held at Hender- 
sonville during the meeting of the Association, Carl R. 
Harris, of the Erwin Mills, West Durham, was elected 
president. He succeeds Marshall Dilling, who has been 
president for the past year. T. W. Mullen was elected 
vice-president and Walter C. Taylor was re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Cotton Shoes Sell Well 


A large increase in current consumer demand for cot- 
ton fabric shoes is reflected in reports which have been 
received by the Cotton-Textile Institute from manufac- 
turers and the retail trade. A comprehensive survey 
covering thirty-two important retail trading areas reveals 


promising prospects for the further development of this 
market. 


The reports show that retailers, generally, are backing 
their expectation of a good cotton season by carrying 
much larger assortments of cotton fabric shoes than were 
stocked last year. Many merchants predict that retail _ 
sales of this type of shoes for women will be from 50 to 
175 per cent above last year’s sales. The reports indicate 
also that men’s cotton fabric shoes are gaining in popu- 
larity and that sales increases of from 20 to 50 per cent 
above last year’s volume are anticipated. 

Better styling in the manufacture of both men’s and 
women’s shoes is given as the first reason for their grow- 
ing popularity. The models now produced are compara- 
vble in style and appearance to those of other materials 


and have taken cotton shoes out of the realm of “utility” 
footwear. 


Supporting retail predictions of a good season, a New 
England bleachery and dye works states that the char- 
acter and yardage of fabrics run during the past few 
months indicate 100 to 150 per cent increase in the use 
of cotton fabrics for shoe manufacture in the present year 
compared to the past two years. 

Novelty cottons in combinations with leather are fea- 
tured in women’s shoes. Stylish models are offered with 
either leather or rubber soles. The Institute is informed 
that sales on a single popular-priced ghillie model pro- 
duced by one of the largest makers of rubber-soled foot- 
wear are in excess of 1,500,000 pairs to date. 

The Institute’s reports have been received from cities 
scattered throughout the entire country. The following 
are typical: An important store in a Southern city states 
that 50 per cent of its present stocks are cotton fabric 
shoes. Another Southern store reports that it has dou- 


bled its stock of these shoes this year compared to last 
year. | 


New Power Transmission Guide 


About July ist Alexander Bros., of Philadelphia, will 
have abailable a new Power Transmission Guide for 
leather belt drives which is described as being entirely 
new in presenting the application and design of modern 
leather belt drives. The engineering staff of Alexander 
Bros. spent considerable time in compiling this book, and 
it has been arranged with a view to making it non- tech- 
nical, yet containing real facts for every one interested 
in power transmission. 

A copy of this work will be furnished without charge 
upon request. Ask for Catalogue No. A-103. 
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Yarn producers 


realize greater profits from 


SONOCO CONES 


because 


Knitters 


get more satisfactory results 


OTHER WORDS — customer satisfaction 
I: a by-product when you wind your yarns on 
Sonoco Cones. Experienced knitters of all kinds 
of yarns know the value of the Sonoco features 
glass-smooth lacquered or burnished tips 
do not catch yarn .. ... . correct. surface prevents 
sloughing ..... perforated and treated for light 
or heavy conditioning .. .. . body and tip colors 


make simple the identification of kinds and counts 


as right surface plus correct taper reduces un- 
winding drag and makes last layers of yarn usable. 
The Sonoco Research Department is at your service 
to develop Cones that will add to the selling 


appeal of your yarns. 


FOREIGN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


MEXICO: SPAIN: 
Compania de Industria y Sobre y Cia. 8. L. 
Commercio, 8. A. Fernandina No. 22 
Ave. Isabel La Catolica, 59 Barcelona, Spain 
Mexico D. F., Mexico CHINA: 
CANADA: Andersen, Meyer & Co., Ltd., 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. 4, 5, 8 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Hamilton, Ont. Road, Shanghai, China 
GREAT BRITAIN: AUSTRALIA: 
Textile Paper Tube Co., Ltd. Frank Lee & Co., Pty., Ltd. 
Romiley, Nr. Stockport, Eng. Melbourne and Sydney 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Mills: Hartsville, 8. C., Rockingham, N. C., and 
709 W. Front St., Plainfield, N. J. 


FIBRE SPOOLS CLOTH 
UNDERCLEARER ROLLS, 


Sonoco’s experimental service, backed by thirty 
years experience, is available to help you meet 

special requirements for paper carriers for yarns, 


New England Office: 512 Book Store Bidg., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 

One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal 4.00 


Contributions on sihilecta pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 3 : 


The Hendersonville Meeting 


The Hendersonville meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association was exceptionally well at- 


tended and can be designated as a distinct | suc- 
cess. 


The addresses of President T. W. Mullen. 
Dr. E. W. Sikes, Major Heyward and A. E. Jury 
were of an exceptionally high order and were 
received with close attention. 

The humorous speaker of the banquet, W. H. 
Sanders,. of Gastonia, N. C., did well in spite of 
the handicap of noise in the outside hall. 

Mayor Mack Sherard, a former president of 
the Southern Textile Association, attended to 
the reception and welcoming of the visitors and 
did a wonderful job. 

Secretary Walter C. Taylor and his organiza- 
tion deserve much credit for the manner in which 
they handled details. 


-Wisconsin and North Carolina 


We quote the following paragraphs from an 
editorial in the Chicago Tribune, which is one 
of the strongest and most outstanding news- 
papers in this country: 


Glenn Frank, president of the University, made his 
baccalaureate address the occasion for professing and de- 
fining his belief in God and in the religion of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

It is a startling thing and significant that the president 
of the University of Wisconsin has to make a speech ex- 
plaining his belief in God. It is generally accepted in 
America that college presidents are Christians. It is 
Significant and amazing that the president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is in a position where he has to estab- 
lish his Christianity. It is a distinction that is little for 
Wisconsin to be proud of. 

The reason is that the University of Wisconsin harbors 
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and encourages a ring of professors who are known athe- 


ists, bolsheviks, and who approach too close to the preach- 
ing of free love. 

The radical element in the University’of Wisconsin is 
not doing the University any good. It has been abhor- 
rent to parents, many of whom have sent their children 
to Madison in reluctance and apprehension or have sent 
them elsewhere. They have not known to what extent 
their alarms were justified, but they have known that 
through Wisconsin there has been a general belief that 
the University was a cradle for doctrines that were not in 
accord with the opinions and beliefs on which the State 
and the Nation were founded. } 


It is not too much for the people of Wisconsin now to 
exact a similar confession of faith from Prof. Max Otto, 
instructor in theology; an expression of approval from 
William Ellery Leonard on the simple and conventional 
estate of matrimony, and from Prof. Alexander Meikle- 
john on the integrity of the representative American form 
of government. 


The Charlotte Observer recently stile the 
query, “What is going on at the University of 
North Carolina?”’ 

The answer is that exactly the same things 
are going on at the University of North Carolina 
as at the University of Wisconsin. 

The Chicago Tribune asserts that at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin there is a ring-of professors 


who are known as atheists and bolsheviks and 


who approach too close to the the teaching of 
free love. 


We have made exactly the same statement 
about the University of North Carolina. 


In Wisconsin an editor named John B. Chap- 
pell has been telling the truth about the radical 
teaching at the University of Wisconsin, just as 
David Clark has been doing in North Carolina. 


Chappell was cussed and abused by the ultra 
loyal alumni of the University of Wisconsin but 
his statements were true and now he has the sup- 
port of such papers as the Chicago Tribune. 


They Ain’t Heard Nothing Yet 


A newspaper quotes Congressman Byrns of 
Tennessee as saying: 

I was home during the last two days, and I want to 
tell you. that every man I talked with damned the Con- 
gress for its failure to cut expenses. 

To use modern slang, they ain’t heard none 
ing yet. 


When Congressmen and Senators get home 
they are not only going to hear Congress damn- 
ed but they will hear many irate citizens damn 
them individually. 

They will learn that they have mistaken the 
voice of the Federal Employees lobby for the 
voice of the people. 

They will learn that people no longer com- 
mend Congressmen for getting their hands into 


Member of 3 
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the Federal treasury and dragging out enough 


to build a fine but absolutely unnecessary post- 


office at some village. 
The time has come to make members of Con- 


gress realize that it is no longer good politics to | 


assist in robbing the Federal treasury through 
such measures as the Garner pork-barrel bill. 


Egypt and Cotton Bagging 


Cotton growers in the United States may learn 
_ something from the Egyptian Government which 
is experimenting with cotton bagging in which 
to bale the Egyptian crop. Like the United 


States farmers, those of Egypt have been using : 


jute bagging. 

It is estimated by the United States Cotton- 
Textile Institute that a market for 200,000 bales 
of American cotton would be created. if the 
American crop should be baled in fabric made 
from low grade cotton. Millions of dollars have 
annually been spent to purchase Indian jute 


which makes a bagging far inferior to that of © 


cotton. 


If Egypt succeeds in producing eneins from 


low grade cotton the exporters in the United 
States will be forced to follow their example, 
but they will be going backwards when they go 
to the land of the Pyramids for a lesson in econ- 
omy and efficiency.——Spartanburg Herald. 


$8,500,000 Added Burden 


One Atlanta paper says that Senator John C, 
Cohen has secured $8,500,000 for deepening to 
nine feet the channel in Savannah River from 
Savannah to Augusta. 


While business is stagnant because of exces- 
sive Federal taxes as the result of extravagance 
and men are hungry because the business with 
confidence shaken, dares not proceed with their 
usual employment of men, Senator Cohen digs 
into the Federal treasury for $8,500,000. 


Senator Cohen will be rated or would have 


been rated by the old standard as a great Sena- 


tor because he got $8,500,000 from the Federal 
treasury. 


Navigation upon the Savannah River is not 
heavy enough to justify, at the present time, any 
such expenditure. 

The only way to provide the $8,500,000 is to 
get it from the pockets of the people through tax- 
ation. 

The time is rapidly approaching when a Sena- 
tor or Congressman will be condemned for get- 
ting money from the public treasury except for 
those things which are absolutely necessary. 
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Something to Consider 


I was born and brought up in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, a seafaring city which 
teaches many things not learned from 
books and blackboards. When you are 
caught in rough water, with the wind blow- 
ing harder every minute and the waves 
rising higher, the situation often looks ltke 
sure disaster. But just as the mounting 
seas reach a critical height where it seems 
that one foot more will swamp you, those 
waves lengthen out; and instead of diving 
through them, you begin to ride over them. 
Those who study the ways of God and the — 
teaching of history do not collapse in a 
crisis. They drive ahead as best they can, 
having faith that at the very moment when 

all seems lost—the waves will lengthen 
out | 


Roger W. Babson. 
Turn Around and Chase the Dog! 


Once there was a man who was chased by a 
dog. He ran, and so did the dog. Finally, too 
tired to go farther, he stopped. To his surprise 
the dog stopped also. They looked at each other 
for a moment, a great light gradually dawning in 
the man’s mind. He took a step toward the dog. 
The dog retreated. Another step. Another re- 
treat. Then the man took after the dog and 


chased him all the way back to where they had 


started from—the dog covering the distance with 
his tail between his legs. 

This old story is symbolic of the present busi- 
ness situation. Like the dog, fear has been 
chasing business men, particularly those who are 
in control of finances and credit. Up to date 
they have not summoned sufficient courage to 
turn around and face the pursuer. Until they 
do this the vicious circle now strangling the re- 
turn of improved business conditions cannot be 
broken.—National Provisioner. 


Cotton in Back Years: 


(From The Monroe Enquirer ) 

High price for cotton in 1864, about the close 
of the Civil War, reached the point of $1.90 a 
pound. 

Largest crop in the history of this country was 
that of 1927 when 17,755,070 bales were pro- 
duced. The next largest crop was that of last 
year, 16,596,000. 

In 1920—12 years ago—cotton sold for 43.75 
cents a pound. At that time a 500-pound bale 
brought the farmer $218.75. Today a 500- 
pound bale of cotton is worth about $25. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK ' BOSTON CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 


PLATT’S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patented in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—-that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 


JOHN E, HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


P. O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


MILL NEws ITEMS 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—After a four-weeks shutdown the 
Dunean Mills resumed operations this week on a part- 
time schedule, according to offcial announcement. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—Creditors of the Irene Mills voted to 
continue the operations of the mills under the manage- 
ment of the receiver, Maj. Henry C. Moore, for twelve 
months. The plant was placed in his hands several 
months ago. A financial statement presented at this 
meeting showed an operating profit of approximately 
$1,000 per month. Authorization was also granted for 
the negotiation of a tax certificate for the purpose of 
past due taxes. 


LINCOLNTON, tala Wilson Warlick, of New- 
ton, following a cana for receivership for the Melville 
Manufacturing Company by holders of first mortgage 
bonds of the mill, named W. W. Glenn, of Lincolnton, 
president-treasurer of that plant, receiver. 

The action caused by the liquidating agent of the de- 
funct Commercial Bank & Trust Co., of Gastonia, seeking 
to collect an old note made prior to Mr. Glenn’s connec- 
tion with the mill. 


GastoniA, N. C.~-The Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., ran 
on a four-day and night schedule the past week, and no- 
notices have been posted for any change. These mills 
operated on a full-time day and night schedule until ap- 
proximately five or six weeks ago. 

The Victory Yarn Mills Company are on a two-day-a- 
week schedule. | 


The Seminole Cotton Mill Company, spinners of 56s 
to 58s yarns, is closed down at the present. These mills 
have operated about three days in the past three months, 
using a day shift only. Stamey Smith is superintendent. 
No notices have been posted as to when these mills would 
be put on a regular schedule. 


BetmMont, N. C.—The Knit Products Corporation 
operated the past week six hours a day, day and night 
operatives, each being given thirty-five hours. This is 
the third week that this schedule has been in effect and 
prior to that time the company ran on a full-time day 
and night schedule sixty hours each week. This week 
the day operatives are having their vacation, next week 
the night operatives will have theirs and the following 
week the company returns to a full-time operating sched- 
ule. 

The Chronicle Mill operated four days last week on 
day and night shifts. This mill operated on a six-day 
week schedule until five weeks ago. C. D. Maynard is 
superintendent. The mill is spinning 35s, 38s and 48s 
yarns, 

The Belmont Hicsey Mills are operating on a full 
time day and night schedule, $5 hours on each day and 
night shift. 

The Sterling Spinning Cress is operating on a 
four-day-a-week schedule with C. W. Kale, superintend- 
ent. 

The Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery Company con- 
tinues to operate on a five and one-half day and night 
schedule each week. This schedule has been in effect 
for a long time. 
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7 MILL NEws ITEMS 


Post, Tex.—The Postex Cotton Mills, wide sheeting 
manufacturers, which for some time have been running 
on a day schedule only, have announced their intention 
to close down for two weeks to include July 4, according 
to reports received in the market. 


IN SIZE, 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Under the direction of Charles 
A. Hines as referee a hearing was begun in Superior court 
room in a case which originated in Alamance county, an 
action of Standard Hosiery Mills, Inc., against Sidney 
Hosiery Mills, Inc. The hearing will continue for several 
days, it was indicated Wednesday. 


In this action a total of about $20,000 is involved. 
The plaintiff is suing for approximately this amount as 
a balance due for materials furnished and money ad- 
vanced. The defendant is setting up a counterclaim of 
about $14,000, raising a question as to the grades of 
certai nhosiery. The defendant maintains that some of 
the hosiery was not properly classified. Much evidence 
wgs introduced Wednesday and it included a consider- 
able amount which was quite technical in nature. 


IN PRICE 


ONE ENTIRE FLOOR DEVOTED To 
SAMPLE ROOMS 4/ the new 


@VERNOR 
‘@INTON 


HOTEL 
312 ST.aid AVENUE 


TOPPOSITE PENNA. R-} 
B. & O. BUSES STOP AT DOOR 


‘++ NEW YORK++* 


York, S. C.—The Neely plant of the Neely-Travora 
_ Mills, Inc., worked three days the past week. This plant 


operates only as orders are received. The week of June 1200 ROOMS EACH WITH: 

6 the plant ran two days and the week before it did not BATH, SERVIDOR & RADIO 
operate. There is no night work, the plant running on 

a ten-hour day time schedule when operating. The Tra- eae 


vora plant operated on a full day time schedule of fifty- 
five hours the past week. Coarse yarns, and single and : — ; 
twister yarns are spun, 7 : 

The Cannon Mills Company, Plant No. 3, is on a : 
varied schedule. ‘This week the plant is operating three P R | N ; ‘| N ( : 
days on a day schedule only. The past week the plant , , 

did not run, the week previous, June 6, it worked three 7 
days. Towels are being made. : 

The Lockmore Cotton Mills, yarn mill, operated the All Kinds of 

entire machinery two days the weeks of June 6 and 13. | 


Seventy-fi h ll. R. F. Dellinger i 
piano ont Sin on the pay ro | inger 1S MILL and OFFICE 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The management of the Tucapau 
Mills, of Tucapau, S. C., and of the Pelzer Manufactur- | FORMS 


ing Company, of Pelzer, S. C., on Saturday authorized 
the Cotton-Textile Institute to announce their plans for 
holiday shutdown. The Tucapau Mills, which have been 
operating on a curtailment basis equivalent to 25 per 
cent of day operation, will close down entirely July 2 | 
and will resume operation the foregoing curtailment basis DAVID CLARK, Owner — 
on July 11. | 

The Pelzer Manufacturing Company, which has been 
operating approximately 50 per cent of a straight day- 
time run, will close down all four plants, except 500 


Further Reductions on Rayon Yarns | PRA 


Further reductions in price on rayon yarns, initiated { Oompany 
by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation, were followed by 
The Viscose Company, the Du Pont Company, and other P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C 
producers. 


The new Tubize prices, effective June 21, put into 
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effect new low levels on all its yarns, including nitro- 
clluelose, viscose and acetate process, and brought viscose 
process 150 denier cones to 55 cents for first quality. 
ViscosE AND Du Pont LOWER 
The prices announced on viscose -yarns by Viscose and 
Du Pont were 2 to 5 cents lower, on some deniers, than 
those by Tubize. 


The new Viscose and Du Pont prices on viscose yarns 
brought 75 denier prices down to 80 cents for first qual- 
ity down to 80 cents for first quality and 75 cents for 
second, and 100 denier first to 65 cents, with second at 
60 cents. 

On both deniers these prices are 5 cents lower than 
those announced by Tubize. 

300 DENTER AT 42c 

On 300 denier viscose yarn Viscose and Du Pont re- 
duced to 42 cents for first quality and 40 for second, 
these figures being 2-3 cents below the previously an- 
nounced figures of Tubize. 

All three companies are quoting the same basis for 
55c for 150 denier cones, approximately 24-40 filaments, 
first quality, with Du Pont 60 filament yarn of the same 
denier at 60 cents. 

Price guarantees have been eliminated on all types of 
synthetic yarns. 


New Chardonize prices are on a basis of 65 cents for 


150 denier cones, comparing with a former price of 83 
cents. 

On finer deniers the reduction amounted to 30 cents 
per pound; the new price on 100 denier Chardonize cones 
is 85 cents, comparing with a former quotation of $1.15. 

Tubize also announced sharp reductions on acetate 
yarns, bringing 150 denier cones to 75 cents and 100 
denier cones to 90 cents. 


Why @ Why GeGant is an achievement 


A natural and most effective adhesive for Warp Dressing 


this adhesive colloid . . 
reach of the average mill . . 
come in Caro-Gant. 


vehicles. 


‘Company. 


finally yields to ingenious and persistent research. The 
difficulty in the past of preparing uniform mixtures with 
. which put its use beyond the 
. has been successfully over- 


Caro-Gant is 100% pure, contains no water or other inert 
It is primarily the “efficiency-engineer’s” sizing 
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American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Consolidates Its Units ay 


In order to more effectively place at the disposal of its 
customers the combined technical, manufacturing, sales 
and shipping facilities of the Industrial Chemical and 
Insecticide units of the American Cyanamid Company 
and affiliated companies, American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corporation will, as of July 1st, consolidate the activities 
formerly carried on by the following companies: Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, Industrial Division, American 
Cyanamid Sales Company, The Kalbfleisch Corporation, 
A. Klipstein & Co., Inc., John C. Wiarda & Co., Inc., 
Superior Chemical Company, Inc., Fumigators Supply 


All correspondence after July 1st should be addressed 
to American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation at the 
same address to which you have been accustomed to send 
letters or other communications. 


In addition to the above, the activities of the follow- 
ing companies will at the same time be placed under the 
control of American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation: 
American Powder Company, The Selden Company, Struc- 
tural Gypsum Corporation, Owl Fumigating Corporation, 
The Kalbfleisch Corporation of Surinam. 


The corporation believes that this consolidation of ac- 
tivities will enable it to render even better service to the 
trade, and look forward to the increased opportunity of 
continuing the established relationship with friends and 
customers. 

The Southern office is located at 301 East Seventh 
Street, Charlotte, N. C., and from this branch all the 
Southern States from Virginia to New Mexico, inclusive, 


assistant—economical, convenient and above all most effec- 


tive. Just Caro-Gant and tallow or soluble tallow—nothing 
more! 


barrel 


One (1) 
Ge-Gant replaces 


three (3) barrels sizing | 


quality cloth and weave-production. 


Send for free reprints on Gum 
Caroban by R. Hart; on Sulfonated 
Oils by Prof. A, H. Grimshaw; and 
other articles. compound plus one (1) 


barrel tallow. Let our 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


Textile Processing Specialists 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


demonstrators prove it 
to you. No obligations. 


1440 BROADWAY 


| 
| Caro-Gant in the slasher sets the standard for clean looms, 
| 
| 
| 


| 


BASED ON RESEARCH : 


June 30, 1932 


will be served. Paul F. Haddock, who has been with A. 
Klipstein & Co., Inc., for the past twenty years, sixteer 
years of which he has been district manager, has been 
appointed Southern district manager for American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation. | 


The Secretary’s Report to the Southern 
Textile Association 


(Continued from Page 9) 


and have recently received requests for membership from 
Russia, Japan as well as one or two other countries, but 
the most interesting has been a letter received from India 
in which the textile men there expressed the desire of 
organizing a division in their country of your Association. 


That the work of your Association is being appreciated 
is not only evident, by the interest shown by our foreign 
friends to become members, but we are constantly receiv- 
ing communications from manufacturers of textile equip- 
ment, machinery, and other supplies, seeking information 
in regard to textiles, and have during this Spring received 
eight requests from people who desire to purchase textiles 
products. We have at this time in our office a request 
from an organization that requires a piece of specially 
made cloth to be 48 inches wide. We perhaps may be 
stepping out’ of our sphere in attempting to cooperate 
with these people, but as all of us are interested in the 
Industry, and realizing that business is essential to us all, 
we feel that anything we can do in our office for the bene- 
fit of the Industry should be in order. 


We cannot overlook the opportunity of thanking the 
various textile organizations for their cooperation and 
support, neither do we wish to overlook the trade papers 
as well as many of the daily papers for their generous 
cooperation in carrying news and publishing items pertain- 
ing to our work. Likewise your Secretary would at this 
time like to thank the officers, Executive Secretary, 
members of the Board, various Chairmen, and other 
Committeemen for their splendid cooperation in carrying 
on our work, together with the traveling men who by co- 


operating with us in many ways, have been of great 
assistance. 


We earnestly solicit your support in continuing the pro- 
ductive work of the Association, and departing somewhat 
from our former reports, feel that it is not out of place 
for us at this time to say something with regard to the 
finances of your Association. Unfortunately, due to con- 
ditions over which many of our members had no control, 
they have not been able to pay their dues. On the other 
hand, there are a number who could pay their dues and 
through an oversight have forgotten us. Many other 
organizations similar to our own are suffering for the lack 
of dues, and we sincerely trust that you gentlemen present 
will ask every member of the Association that you know to 
_ pay his dues, as we are very much in need of funds and 
~ would like to be able to continue through this Fall our 
very constructive program which can be done through 
your cooperation. 

You have through your Association an opportunity of 
doing many things for this Industry, and perhaps at this 
time conditions look very dark, but we cannot but feel 
that there will be a gradual improvement which will result 
to our mutual benefit. 


We believe there is not another organization in the 
world that offers more per $1.00 value than the Southern 
Textile Association, and your Secretary trusts that he may 
have the pleasure of working for and with you for the up- 
building of our Association but of our Southland. 
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Cotton Bagging 


New impetus to the efforts to effect the general use of 
cotton fabric for covering American cotton bales is ex- 
pected from the announcement by the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute that the Egyptian government is now giving offi- 
cial sanction to experiment with cotton bagging for Egyp- 
tian cotton. 

News of the experiments has just been received by the 
Institute from the International Federation of Master 


Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, Man- 


chester, England, which reports that an “increased use 
of Egyptian cotton and the substitution of cotton for 
jute as a packing material may follow.” 

The federation holds that Egyptian experiments 
should be a further incentive to American cotton growers 
and ginners to persist in endeavors to obtain the general 
use of cotton covering for American cotton. 

~The federation became interested in the subject 
through the initiative of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
which sent samples of American cotton-baling to Man- 
chester. These, tagether with information furnished 
about the advantages accruing to spinners through the 
use of cotton covering, resulted in the federation’s for- 
warding a resolution, adopted at its meeting at Wies- 
baden, Germany, last fall, calling upon the American and 
Egyptian government to urge the adoption of cotton for 
baling purposes in the future. 

Estimates by the Cotton-Textile Institute indicate that 


if American-grown cotton supplanted jute for cotton- 


baling, a new outlet would be afforded the cotton farmer 
for about 200,000 bales of American cotton, in addition 
to the benefits which spinners would derive from the 
substitution.—Gastonia Gazette. 


May Offer Mill Free If Operated 


Kinston, N. C.—A group of business men here are con- 
sidering a suggestion that the Caswell Cotton Mills, a 
yarn spinning plant here, be sold for a sum equivalent 
to the company’s indebtedness, to any one guaranteeing 
to operate it so that several hundred unemployed persons 
can have jobs. The group suggests that the city offer 
free lights and water and exemption from taxation for a 
period of years to the buyer. Welfare workers here esti- 
mate there are a thousand families in need in the city and 
immediate section, many of whom are existing on “almost 
nothing.” Three spinning mills, idle for many months, 
formerly employed many of these. 


Old Hickory Rayon Plant Starting Up 


Old Hickory, Tenn.—Operations will be resumed by 
the Old Hickory du’ Pont Rayon Company plant the first 
of July, according to an original schedule. 

The capacity at the start has not been released official- 


ly, and operatives who are spending the period while the 


plant is being closed down on the farms, will await the 
company’s further announcement. Approximately 185 
families went to the farms of relatives during the month 


the rayon plant has been closed, others remaining in the 
village. 


Clover Mills To Give Vacations 


Clover, S. C.—Notice has been given by the manage- 
ment of the Hampshire and Hawthorne Spinning Mills, 
two of the largest mills in this immediate section of the 


country, that they will suspend operations next Monday 
for a period of two weeks. 
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“Boys” 
(Continued from Page 7) 


betraying trusts. Here is a county official who is found 
to be short some $30,000. He pleads guilty in order to 
“compromise” with the law. The courts agree to the 
“bargain’ and he gets six months as a bookkeeper in the 
penitentiary. And yet we tell our boys that the public 
and the courts will not stand for stealing. Here is a 
former peace officer who is found guilty in the courts of 
murdering a man.. A year or more ago he was sentenced 
to serve ten years. Yet because of the slow moving 
process of our courts he walks the streets as free as you 
and I. And we say to our boys “Thou shalt not kill.” 
‘We say to our boys that they must be law-abiding citi- 
zens, and then we buy liquor from the first bootlegger 
who comes along. We say to our boys that “wine is a 
mocker” and then take our friends down into our cellars 
and let the boys see us drink until we’re groggy. We 
tell our boys to go to Sunday school and keep the Sab- 
bath Day Holy while we go off to the creek and fish all 
day. It’s all wrong, men. I say it is all wrong. If we 
expect our boys to make manhood their goal we’ve got to 
make manhood a goal worth striving for—we’ve got to 
set the kind of examples that we want them to follow. 

- I thank God for Charles Lindbergh, not just because 
he flew the Atlantic, but because that fact gave him the 
opportunity of causing the eyes of the youth of the world 
to focus on a man who is a man in every sense of the 
word. A man who has not been spoiled by either fame 
or misfortune. Out in the Middle West not many years 
ago two boys were born at about the same time and near 


the same spot—-two boys whose names were to make | 


scare-head front page news at about the same time in the 
years to come. One was Charles Hickman, who became 
the most notorious known criminal of modern times, and 
was hanged for attacking, kidnapping and brutally mur- 
dering a ten-year-old girl in California. The other boy 
became at about the same time that Hickman was being 
tried, the greatest hero of all times—the same Charles 
Lindbergh of whom I have already spoken. It would be 
an interesting study to try to find out why these two 
boys chose and followed courses that led in entirely dif- 
ferent directions. Certainly there was a different influ- 
ence of some kind somewhere in their lives. 


There are those, I know, who feel that with conditions 
as they exist today it is not a time to give much thought 
to the future and the coming generation—it is a time 
they say to put full steam in efforts to improve the im- 
mediate economic situation and let the future take care 
of itself. Partly right, of course, but suppose the gener- 


ations back of us had had the same feeling. Let us take 


for example those men of the eighteen sixties who came 
back to our Carolinas and elsewhere in the South after 
General Lee’s surrender. Did they know hard times? 
They returned to absolute desolation—homes burned, 
crops gone, no money, no food, little clothing and all on 
their backs. No business, in many cases no families left. 
If there ever was a black future before mankind, they 
faced it. What did they do? Did they quit? Did they 
say it was no time to plan for the future? No, a thousand 
times no. They pulled in the old belt, if any, another 
notch to help against hunger, stooped and took drafts of 
God’s pure water from the mountain streams, looked 
straight into the future with a hope and faith unequaled 
in all history and builded here, for whom—for you and 
for me—the finest civilization that the world has ever 
known. Let’s do as much, with a bit of that same spirit, 
for those who will follow us. 


_ foundation of American character. 


in his “Spain and Its People” 
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I wanted something appropriate to close with and I 
selected a little verse that I have used hundreds of 
times, usually by request. It, to me, sums up all that I 
have tried to say—all that I have meant to say. I like 
to call it a “sermon to men on their duty to boys.” It 
was written by a good Tennessee woman who tells me 
that it is a story of her father—a man who: was interest- 
ed in boys—a man who found as he roamed the fields 
and the woods, a stream which the boys could not cross, 
although he a a man could. And so in the interest of the 
boys of the years to come he, with his feeble hands, build- 
ed a bridge across the stream. It is called “The Bridge 
Builder” and ‘was written by Miss Will Allan Dromgoole. 
With it I finish: | 


An old man going a lone highway 
Came at the evening cold and gray 
To a chasm deep and wide 
The old man crossed in the twilight ee 
For the sullen stream held no fear for him 
But he turned when he reached the other side 
And builded a bridge to span the time. 


“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near; 

“You're wasting ‘your strength with building here. 
Your journey will end with the ending day 

And you never again will pass this way. 


‘You have crossed the chasm deep and wide; 


Why build a bridge at eventide?” 


The traveler raised his old gray head. ~ 
“Good friend, on the path I have come,’ 
“There followeth after me today 
A youth whose feet will pass this way. 
This stream which has been naught to me 
To that fair-haired boy may a pitfall be. 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim, 
Good friend, I’m building this bridge for HIM.” 


he said, 


Agriculture and Industry 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Self-help and self-independence have been the 
It has been the dom- 
inant trait of the tillers of the soil. Stephen A. Douglas 
was sick on his couch when the State of Illinois in con- 
vention assembled was about to pass a resolution repudi- 
ating its debts. Douglas had himself carried into the 
convention and sent to the desk this resolution, “Resolv- 
ed, That the State of Illinois will remain honest though 
it may never be able to pay a dollar of its debts.” Poitus 
says “the Spaniard will 
blush to work; he will not blush to beg.” Today the 
proud Castillian no longer sits in the Seats of the Mighty. 

In the Carolinas we have the chance to build a new 
civilization. We can learn a lesson from the over-crowd- 
ed industrial centers of New England; we can learn from 
the history of England; we can learn from observation 
of some of our own mistakes; we can improve on the 
benevolent paternalism characteristic of many of our 
Southern plants. We have the opportunity now to build 
up the best industrio-agricultural civilization the world 
has ever known. This generation has not lost its love 
for the soil; it should never be lost. Leaders are seeing 
this. Mills are coming South where labor has a different 


mine. 


mental attitude toward industry. Many mills are seeking 
locations away from the great centers of population. Men 
are realizing that permanent prosperity rests on social 
well-being. 


In America we have all of the elements of 
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prosperity; there is an abundance of food; in the West 
are oceans of wheat; in the South mountains of cotton; 
in the fields droves of hogs; on our streets an abundance 


of willing labor; and yet prosperity eludes us. Until 


social welfare comes to predominate, in our thinking and 
planning, in an industrial system, it will always elude us. 


Mathematics taught us that the whole is the sum of the | 


parts; “creative evolution” teaches that the whole is more 
than the sum of the parts, and it is true in this case; the 
many parts of our economic system must become ani- 
mated, inspirited with the spirit of general welfare, or 
permanent prosperity will ever elude us; like a fleeting 
steed it will pass, and he will not be able to mount. 


Petrea Heads Southern Textile Association 
(Contéenued from Page 12) 


gross, J. M. Alexander, 79; runner-up gross, Bill Uhler, 
80. 


Mill men division—Low net, N. G. Hardie, 71; low 


gross, Stanley Converse, 89; runner-up gross, T. W. 
Mullen, 99. 


Booby—A. C. Kimbrell, 126. . 
The following concerns and individuals contributed the 


money for the prizes: American Wool & Cotton Report- 


er; Cotton, Dupont Co., John L. Dabbs; W. A. Kenne- 


_dy; A. Klipstein & Co., Paul F. Haddock; N. Y. & N. J. 


Lubricant Co., L. W. Thomason; William Parker, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co.; Southern Textile Bulletin; Stein, 
Hall & Co., Ira L. Griffin; Chas. H. Stone; Textile 
World; Universal Winding Co.; W. H. Willard, National 
Aniline & Chemical Co. 

The banquet was followed by a dance at which a num- 


' ber of young ladies from Hendersonville were hostesses. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


The meeting was concluded with a brief session on 
Saturday morning. The speakers were Heyward Mahon, 
of Greenville, who spoke on “Boys,” and A. E. Jury, 
agent of the Winnsboro Mills, whose subject was “Mill 
Village Maintenance.’ These addresses appear else- 
where in this issue. 

The convention at Hendersonville was a real success 
from every standpoint. The attendance at each session 
was gratifyingly large. The program was carried through 
smoothly and the members heard the various speakers 
with more than usual interest. The management of the 
Skyland Hotel, the citizens of Hendersonville, and those 
in actual charge of the program worked together to make 


the meeting a great deal more than just another conven- 
tion. | 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
» ATLANTA 
Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern Is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Town 


Spinning Spindles 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


__... Master Mechanic 


Recent changes ; 


Roy Card Grinders keep your cards in 


good condition at all times. The result is 
constantly transferred to the stock. Itisa 
proven production economy to have good 


cards by means of Roy Card Grinders. 


Grinders reconditioned promptly and trued 


within the closest tolerances. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Cone Describes Growth 
Of Mill Group 


Greensboro, N. C.—The gradual 
growth of the Cone company mills 
and the diversification of its product 
to meet changing public needs. was 
described. by Herman Cone in a re- 
cent address before the White Oak 
Community Club. His talk was made 
more interesting by the use of sam- 
ples of materials made during each 
step of the rise of the mills in the 
industrial world. 

The Revolution Mill began with 
the manufacture of brown canton 
flannels; Proximity Print Works 
started with printed indigo; Cliffside 
with ginghams; Proximity and White 
Oak Mills with heavy denims. 

Caesar and Moses Cone saw the 
necessity for complete changes, so 
today the Revolution Mills are turn- 
ing out printed canton flannels; Prox- 
imity Print Works are printing mat- 


tress designs and a windbreaker ma-. 


terial for heavy outer garments; 
Cliffside switched from the undesira- 
ble ginghams to soft Turkish towels 
and bath cloths; Haw River Mills 
are producing both light and heivy- 
weight corduroys, while the Eno or- 
ganization is making Cone  broad- 
cloth and the Proximity and White 
Oak Mills continue to fill the demand 
for the useful denims. 


South Carolina to Open 
“Stretchout” Inquiry 


Columbia, S$. C.—The South Car- 
olina Board of Health will launch its 
investigation of the so-called “stretch- 
out system” operating in many textile 
plants of the State within another 
week. The investigation was author- 
ized by a 1932 legislative act spon- 
sored by Senator Macbeth Young, 
Union. 


Preliminary to the investigation, 
Dr. J. P. Leake, Dr. Emma Ward 
and Dean Brundage, of Washington, 
representing the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, arrived in Colum- 
bia last week to co-operate with the 
State. Health Department in the in- 
vestigation. The trio will first study 
the system as employed in the Pacific 
Mills at Columbia and then go else- 
where in the State to ascertain the 
possible effect it has on the health 
of textile workers. 


Dr. Leake said that the South 
Carolina investigation presents “a 
difficult problem which is without 
precedent in its nature.” Conditions 
of labor in textile mills have never 
been investigated from the angle 
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RE 


which the State Board of Health will 
study, he added. 


‘We are concerned solely with the 
effect of the ‘stretchout’ system upon 
health conditions,’ Dr. Leake ex- 
plained. “We will see what sugges- 
tions we may be able to make to the 
South Carolina Board of Health 
which may be of value with regards 
to problems presented by the sys- 
tem.” 

Charges that mill workers are 
overburdened and harmed physically 
by the increased amount of work re- 
quired brought about the investiga- 
tion. Mill officials deny that the 


system is injurious. 


FOUNT 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
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RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
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Offices: T Johnston Bidg. . 
Charlotte Phone 7797 

ba Munsey Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Address of President T. W. Mullen 
(Continued from Page 5) 


any problem is with an open mind. There is only one 
fundamental question and man need ask himself; do I or 
do I not think that this general idea or that is a good one? 
Intelligent men reserve detailed criticism and detailed 
suggestions until such time as detailed criticism and sug- 
gestion can be useful. With this explanation of the 
Divisional plan I ask for your careful consideration. If 
you will give the Divisional plan your approvel and be 
willing to make some sacrifices of your time in serving as 
active members of some Division I know the plan will be 
a success. | 

I also ask your earnest support of my successor in 
office. During the past year the various Divisions and 
Sections. have held some very. instructive and helpful 
meetings and the attendance at these meetings has been 
good. I wish to thank the -various Chairmen of the 
Divisions and Sections for their fine work in: conducting 


the meetings,, for without their aid the work of the Assoc- 


lation would be a failure. | 

I also wish especially to thank the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Cotton, The Textile World, and the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter for their help in publishing the 


procceedings of our meetings, and other publicity given 
our Association. 


In looking back over some of the addresses sade by 
our Presidents at Annual Meetings four or five years ago 
they spoke of the Textile Industry as “gasping for, breath 
and being on its last legs’. Today those statements 
seem laughable in view of present conditions. It proves 
that our old Industry is quite a tough old fellow after 
all, for he has been gasping for breath now for a long 
time but is still feebly breathing. Let us hope that we 
are at the darkest period before dawn and that we shall 
soon see the dawn of a new era of prosperity, and with 


its new growth for our great Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. 


I again wish to thank you for the honor conferred on 
me during the past year. I have enjoyed the contact 
with our members and hope I have made some small con- 
tribution to the advancement of our Association. 

I wish to express to my successor every good wish for 
a most successful year of work. 


Tubize Chatillon Corp. Announces 
Another Reduction in Rayon Prices 


The Tubize Chatillon Corporation, third largest pro- 
ducer of rayon in the United States announced its second 
reduction in yarn prices within less than a month, effec- 
tive June 21. The reduction amounts to ten cents a 
pound on 150 denier Viscose lustrous and semi-dull yarns, 
and to 18 cents a pound an 150 denier Chardonize yarn. 
The larger reduction in the Chardonize product was made 
to bring the price more in line with other yarns, as Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation made no change in Chardonize 
prices on May 26, when reductions were announced in 
other grades. 


In connection with the price reduction the following 
announcement was made: 


“In view of the chaotic conditions which have existed 
in the rayon market since the announcement of new price 
lists by leading producers during the latter part of May, 
which this company along with most of the consumers of 
yarn deplore, we believe it to be in the best interests of 
producers, users and distributers to announce a definite 
price policy on all types of synthetic yarns.’ 
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Third Edition 
of 
PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 


Modern Equipment, With Chapters © 


Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 


accepted throughout the textile industry as the — 


standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin 8t., Boston 65 Worth 8t., New York 


Phita“eiphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Frano’seco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIO EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS NEW YORK 


June 30, 1932 


New York.—It was a very quiet week in the cotton 
goods markets. Sales of gray goods was usually light. 
At the close of the week inquiry for print cloths was 
somewhat better and sales for June to August delivery 
were a little larger. The greater extent of curtailment is | 
looked upon as a favorable factor and with schedules still - 
further reduced by the closing of many mills for July 4 
holidays, it is felt that stocks will not accumulate. 


Print cloths, brown sheetings and broadcloths sold gen- 
erally in small lots. Little new business developed on 
flannels or blankets for fall and in a number of other 
directions buyers disclosed an unwillingness to make 
commitments in any free way at this time. Steady small 
lot sales were reported on wide and sail duck and some 
other staple cotton duck lines. 


‘Printed goods were generally quiet in the staple divi- 
sion and prices continued very irregular. Wash fabrics 
are being sold at irregular prices to move out styled lots 


before the semi-annual inventorying. 


The situation in regard to rayon yarn prices restricted 
sales of rayon fabrics. 


Conditions in the fine goods market were called quiet 
with very small lots of various constructions sold. With 
little or no interest on a number of styles it was found 
impossible to get a very accurate picture of what. could 
be done at present, since some goods could be had at 
lower prices, just as sellers had lifted up quotations on 
others on which they had sold enough at the low levels. 


The limited covering on narrow sheetings was at un- 
changed prices, making the market firm in the estimation 
of buyers. Mills have a good deal of various construc- 
tions to sell, while a number are holding well balanced 
stocks. | 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 38-in., 64x60s_.__ 2% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s ES 25% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s_____. 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s | 4% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s__ 3% 
Brown sheetings, $lyard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 
Brown sheetings, standard_ 5% 
Tickings, 8-ounce —_ 11 
Denims 
Dress ginghams 9al0% 
Standard prints 6% 


Staple ginghams 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for : 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


| 
| 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa——-The movement of yarns last week Last Longer, Make Stronger 
was not quite as active as during the preceding week. Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
Sales were not as frequent and the average size of orders | | 5-*NNING BING. The ~reatest 
improvement ~“tering the spinning 
‘ was smaller. Deliveries on old contracts were better. ; 


‘roon ‘ince the advent of the HIGH 
Weaving numbers improved some, but to a lesser degree | | SPEED 8”™‘NDLB. 


than knitting. Sales of 20s two-ply warps in small 
amounts have been made at 12% cents, although nine out | 
of ten spinners refuse business at anything less than 13 National “ing Travels Co. 
cents; on 30s two-ply warps sales have been made at Provide 7, R. | 
slightly less than 16 cents, but majority of spinners are © 
asking % cent above that figure. 

Prices generally have shown a steadier tone in the last 
week and buyers as a whole display more confidence in : | 
making short time purchases. Most contracts call for Loom Cords a Specialty 
shipment through July with only a few runnnig into 
August. The difference between the higher and lower 
priced sellers is narrowing as is the difference between 
selling prices here and quotations named by spinners, 
indicating resistance throughout the market to further 
price cuts. 

Combed and mercerized qualities have been dull with 
no signs of improvement this week. Price ranges in the 
former are wide, there being a difference of several cents 


Manufac ured only by the 


31 W. Firet Street, Chariotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. oO. 


We Also Manufacture 


between figures quoted.by spinners wanting to sell quick- The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
ly and between larger operators that are quoting with 


some relation to their cots. Rice Dobby — Company 


Reports refer to extremely small amounts. from fairly Millbury 
important users. Many buyers are noted to have come 
into the market for not more than 1,000 or 2,000 pounds } 
at atime. In many cases enough yarn is still due buyers 
to provide needs of passing sales 


Evidence of interest on the part of the insulating, car- 

pet, narrow fabric, knitting and weaving sections has not 

- been lacking, all of them having come in for a little yarn 
from day to day. 


Some dealers look for a very substantial volume of 
yarn business to be placed within the next 30 days, and 


Mass. 


the prediction is heard that activity in yarns for light- FOR ALL TEXTILE dechcaieancendll 
weight underwear will overlap action in heavyweight 
yarns. Manufactured by 
13 408 ox. 28 CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
Southern Two-Ply Chain ° 16s 16 
colored Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
17 White. Carpet, 8s, 3 and Dispose Of? 
Single Skeins 10s, 1- ply and 12% 
S, 
Classified Ad 
$08 20% 
_Southern Two- Ply Skeins 
She Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 


| E 
~% 
| 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SouTHERN Textite BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Bou. 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8. C.; L. F. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 
York City. 
Inc.. 1003 W. Trade St.. 

AMERICAN ENKA 200 Madison Ave., 
New Sou. Reps. 'R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, ; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. CO. 


Reps.: 
Moore, 


50 Union Square, New 
Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Charlotte, N. C 


Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, Cc. 


Sou 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville eee Mar- 
vin McCall, Charlotté Office; J. D. Johnson and 
w. L. Johnson. Atlanta Office. - 
ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W 
L. Cobb, Greenville, 8. C. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bldg.. 
N. C., Robert 7. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G. 
North, P.O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. C.: R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, Ss. C. 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. = ‘Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 5S. - 215 
Central Ave.; S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas *Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
SON CO., THE, Reynolds Bl nston- 
Cc. Sou. Smith Williams, Win- 
Salem, N. C. Sonu. Reps. s. C. Stimson, 164 Oak- 
land Ave., Spartanburg, 's. C.: I. L. Brown, 886 
Drewery St.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Hl. Sou. of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. Jd. 
Spencer, Mer. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 


RRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. P. O. 
tion. S. A. Harris, Mngr., W. H. 
Mnegr 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 
York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. 


INC., Providence, 
Charlotte, 


N. C. 


600 Brookstown Ave., 
Box 188, Salem Sta- 
Parks, Sales 


17 Battery tg New 
Siever, P. O. Box 240, 


Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Cc. 
DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 


Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 


tonia 
}.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gasto 
aah Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A 


Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 
LOWN & CO., D. P. 259-261 N. wrence 
pthadatnasia, Pa. Bou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
O-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 

ELECTR 

N. Y¥. Sou. Union Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker City 
Chemical Co.., Knoxville, Tenn.; a. Office, 1800 
Bel vedere Ave., Charlotte. N. C. ee 

ERWORTH & SONS CO., H. adel- 
Pe Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

& CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson S&t., 
York City. Sou Reps. : M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box 1701, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hilisboro, N. Cc. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 

harlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mer. 
Fortson, 110 Tusten S8t., Elber- 

. Bingleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office. 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton 8t., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton. Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Luther Hotel Char- 
lotte, 

; PRODUCTS REFINING CO., IT Battery 
“CORN York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S, C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, i 


New 


cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar B8t.; 
Alexander, Mer. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 


Greenville, 8. C.; 
Atianta, Ga. 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.; 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 8. C.: G. N. 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C, 
A. M. Guillet, Mgr. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va. 


Chas. L. Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, 


CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 


P . N. Darrin, Vice- Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
242 Forsyth 8t., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
WwW. tchell; Spartanburg, 8. Clare H. 
Draper, 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.;: Va., W., Shackleford, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: Coker, Dist. Mer., 611 
Johnston Charlotte, N. C.; F. Hubach, 
Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bide, ‘Chattanooga, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., E. L., 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St. 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou. 
Ww. First St., 


Wilming- 
Charlotte, 
Warehouse: 302 
Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P 
Mer Reps.: D. CC. Newman, L. E. 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.; B: R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 

, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; FP. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: RR: M. “Covington, 715 
Provident Bidg.., Chattanooga, Ten 


PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bide. Char 'otte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co,, care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 

FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., 


Boston, 
ae Southern Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 


Jalong, 


FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps 
J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1147 Hurt Blidg., 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bldg.. Louisville, Ky; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, Ia. Warehouses ‘in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C., 
B. 8. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.. C. R. Ewing, Mer. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 2 


Providence, R. I. 


Bou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, On. 


H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va., 


Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr.; 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
W. O'Hara, Megrs.; Oklahoma 


Tex., E. M. Wise, 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, ate 


Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., R 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. a, 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A i. K 


een, Mer. 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B: Cox, ‘Megr.: Louisville, Ky.. 
E. B. Myrick, Mer.:; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mc- 
Mger.; ashville, enn., J. H. Barksdale, 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex.. 
I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, 
Ww. J. Seibert, Mer.;: Dallas, Tex., W. F. Ki 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spr 
St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commerc 
Bank Bldg.. Charlotte, N. Cc. 


GREENSBORO CO., Phone 6071, 
Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A. McFet tters, Mgr., Char- 
lotte, N. 1258" E. J. McFetters, Supt., 
representative, 238 Oakland Ave., 
Spartanburg. 8. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bldg, Greenville, 
& Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton C. 
owaen 


aston. 


Griffin, Ga. 
GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 205 - 


eps. : 
207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.: P. B. Eckels, 141 
. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-15 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. FP. String- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave.. New Orleans, La.; EB. 
M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.; 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. North, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., ‘Knoxville. Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 &. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “C” and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 


York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark. Box 274, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 265, 
Spartanburg, 5S. C.; W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 


ville, 8. C.: tee T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co.. 30 
x Market Dallas, Tex. 
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& VALENTINE, INC., New 
Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. 


Sou. 
Specialty Co., P. ©. Box 620, Char- 
otte, N. 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, yore 
Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps.: P. O. Box 1538, 
Richmond, Va., s. K. Taylor, Mgr. C. A. Van Wag- 
ner, Sou. Rep., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. Keith, 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Blidg., giante. Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 820 Comer Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, 8. C.; G. F. Davis, 418 WN. 3rd St.. 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., s.W.. At- 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY 
York City. Sou. Office: 
Salem, N. 


lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. Reps. : 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.;: Guy. .L Melcher, Jr., 


Atlanta Office. 


HYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearn N. J. 
Southern Reps.: . Alfrel Lechier, 519 " Yohmaton 
Charlotte, N. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


 ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 
York City. Sou. Reps.: 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.: E. 


328 Broadway, New 
Cc. F. Burney, 6631 Willis 
©. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., ‘Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C., 


Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
Cc. Sou. Rep Claude B. lier, P. O. Box 1383,. 
C.: Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 

LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bldg., Spartanburg, 5. C., R. E. Barnwell, Vv. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N.. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.;: 
Alabama—Anniston. Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.;. Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co. ; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—aAtianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Columbus, A. H. 
Watson (Special Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special “vent 
Kentucky—Ashiand., Ben Williamson & Co.; Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Rockingham, Roy Walker 
Agent); -Wilmington, Wilmington Iron s: 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial phate a 
Co.; . Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main S8&t., Greer, 5S. C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: H. W. Biair, 2340, ‘Westfield Road, 
Charlotte, N. C.; E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Sh ook. 
Jr., 1031 North 30th S8t.., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN FP. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. p.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. O., Fred ©. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, BE. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 


Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. OC. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery 8t., Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.;: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phila- 


Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
Don L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel 8t., 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. OC. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., H 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. IE. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. Chase, 
Americans Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 

NATIONAL ee PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: . B. MacIntyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.: 2. H. Small, 310 Sixth S8t.. N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change S8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: D. 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, 8S. C.: Otto Pratt. 
ney, 8. C.; H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.: 
Clemmons ta, 


delphia, Pa. 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CU.. 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601! 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, S 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atianta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div.’ Megr., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.;: R. Bailey, Memphis, ‘Tenn.: H. 
Canny, Greensboro, C.; L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.; W. A. Secteele. Richmond, Va.;: P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.; C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.; H. 
Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.: G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 


B. C.. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.: H. Bryan, "Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; C. L. Fischer, St. Louts, Mo. 


PERKINS & SON, INC,, B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Bou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 121 8. Third 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone. 


Charlotte, N. C.; Paper Makers Chemical Corp.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PLATT’S CARD CLOTHING CO.., 


Lexington, N Uv. 8 Agent, FP. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. ~— all, Cra- 
merton, N. C.: R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, W. C. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hammer & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co.. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.;. Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.: Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke. Va. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk S8t., Boston 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 

. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, 8S. C.: I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY 748 Rice St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. 
—- Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, 
Rep.:. Carolina Specialty Co., 


SIRRINE & CoO.. J. E.. Greenville, 8. C. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, ‘822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut 8St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave.. New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 


Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CoO., Charlotte, 
N. C., Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W., 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Re ps: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, ae 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. oe 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou... Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps. : WwW. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L-. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. O., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jeft- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. ©. Sidney 8. 


Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Office. 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 

U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manches 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) 
8S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. 


EK. Jordan, Bales Mgr., rst National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.; 


U. 8. BING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn &t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. 
Box 1792, 8. C.: O. :B. 4, 


Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Go. 
Charlotte, N. ©C.; Charlotte Supply Co. _ 

C.; Gastonia ‘Mill Supply Co., Gasto 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, C.: Pulton 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., i 
mingham, Ala. 

INC., Hartford, Conn. 

W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Blidg., Char- 
lot . ©.; Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, N. C. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third Nationa! 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.; 
620 Angier ‘Ave., N.E., Atianta, Ga., B. F. Barnes. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. Fr Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., seer Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, bo agg Mass 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte N. C., W. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs. ; "4317 Healey 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. omas, 
Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and Cc. M. Powell. 
Atlanta Office. 

SFINNING RING OO. 


Whitins- 
Mass. 
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Quiet Week in Cloth Market 


“This has been another quiet and 
featureless week and, consequently, 
there has been some little further 
easing in prices on some construc- 
tions. Colored goods sales have 


shown improvement, and there is also 


a slightly better outlook, with the de- 
mand continuing to keep up on con- 
structions used for men’s cotton suit- 


ings. In sheets and pillow cases, as 


well as in towels, there has been im- 
provement but there is nothing out- 
standing to report in connection with 
the sale of grey goods,” says Hunter 
Manufacturing and Commission Co. 
_“*The further reduction in rayon 
yarn prices this week has again dis- 
turbed an already bad situation on 
fabrics in which rayons are used. 
Certainly if low prices can stimulate 
buying there should be some action 
soon. Buyers generally are tired of 
averaging down, and cotton warp 


rayon filled or rayon warp cotton fill-_ 


ed fabrics are all on a basis that was 
not dreamed of two years ago. 

“The Department of Commerce 
forecasts a retail business this year of 
approximately $30,000,000,000 as 
against $37,500,000,000 in 1931, 
$44,000,000,000 in 1930 and $50,- 
000,000,000 in 1929. It would be 
interesting if we could get figures as 
to the decline in unit sales but inas- 
much as these are not available we 
find, in going back to October, 1929, 
that 39-inch 80-80 4.00 print cloths 
were selling at 1034 cents to 10% 
cents; 38% -inch 64-60 5.35 print 
cloths at 7% cents to 734 cents; 36- 
inch 56-60 4.00 sheetings at 85@ 
cents; and 28-inch 2.20 denims at 16 
cents. While the.shrinkage in dollar 
volume is a problem for the retail 
trade, it is not so serious with indus- 
try as a whole because employment 


‘is based more on unti production and 


distribution. 
“As the end of this month is in- 


ventory period, we look for very little 


change in the situation until after the 


Fourth of July.” 


Want Fine Goods 
Output Checked 


The primary fine goods market is 
discussing the situation in regard to 
gradual reductions of spot stocks in 
first hands and the trend toward put- 
ting every reasonable advantage in 
the way of producers. Those of a 
skeptical nature conclude that there 
will again come the usual practice of 
putting looms on fabrics that every- 
one should stay off, except the “pio- 
neers” on those constructions. 

One of the speakers concludes that 
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there is always some producer who 
decides on starting up on some re- 
cently favored fabric because prices 
have been held to profitable levels for 
mills and customers. Only a little 
surplus yardage can then send prices 
off. 

It is on this account that a num- 
ber in the producing market fear 
there is likely to be the same mis- 
takes made that have helped to bring 
the situation to its apparent state. 
The cure suggested is that there 
should be a more careful check of 
conditions, so as to avoid putting too 
many goods on the market at the 


wrong time. 


The menace of piracy in special 
constructions is making: many wary 
over the risk run of having higher 
cost goods at a time when copies may 
come out at lesser quotations. 

Many in the primary market want 
to see mills work on the theory of 
accumulating very few goods and 
keeping buyers waiting and all will 
be better off.—-Journal of Commerce. 


New Fall Hosiery Colors 


Eight new colors are shown in 
the 1932 Fall Hosiery Card just is- 
sued by the Textile Color Card As- 
sociation to its members. These 
shades have been closely correlated 
with the outstanding colors in tex- 
tiles, garments and shoes, thus assur- 
ing the correct harmony or contrast 
with the basic color note of the cos- 
tume. 

The new Fall hosiery colors com- 
prise: 

Dawnglo-—light blush beige, for 
formal afternoon and evening wear; 
Doverbeige—medium neutral beige, 
especially smart with costumes in 
Bordeaux or Burgundy red, blues, 
neutral beige, black; Hazebeige— 
darker neutral beiege, to be worn 
with same costume colors as Dove- 
beige, particularly wine reds; Taupe- 
mist—newest interpretation of a dark 
taupe tone, appropriate with black, 
wine reds, navy, dark grey; Nomad 
—light greyed brown, correct as a 
complement to greens, pottery and 
yellowish reds, and African browns; 
Brownwood—light clear brown, smart 
with all browns, greens and pottery 
reds; Rhumtone—warm rich brown 
created especially to harmonize with 
costumes in the fashionable mahog- 
any and rhum brown tones; may also 
be worn with greens and pottery reds; 
Duskbrown—new version of dark 
brown; an important high fashion 
shade to complement costumes in 
African brown tones; also smart with 
beetroot and deep wine reds. 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.’”’ 


Uncle Hamp and Aunt Becky Join ~ 
Tourists 


Toorists shore air popler down in Georgy. Cornspick- 
ious sines an’ posters beg ‘em to “Stop an’ Rest.” “Dew 
Drop In,” “Rumes fur Toorists,” “Toorists. Rume,” 
.“*Toorists Welcum,” ‘“Toorist Camp” are sich invertash- 
uns air as thick on the hiway as thumb-wavin’ hikers. 


Won day me an’ Hamp stopped at a fillin’ station to 


give the John Henry a drink an’ acrost the rode wus a 


Toorist Camp—dinky leele houses painted blue an’ gold 
with a kyar shed on won side. Me and Hamp hain’t bin 
married but ten months an’ he’s till nice as kin bé an’ 
tries to make all my wishes cum true. Sez I to him: 

“Dearest, I ain't never goin’ to be sadisfide till I be a 
toorist an ’ spend a nite in won of them little doll houses.” 
He ansered jest as I knowed he wud: 

“All rite, sweetheart, we'll jine the toorists an’ get won 
of them houses fur the weak-end if that will make you 
happier. Wonder what kind of a organization the toorists 
is? Do you spose it’s a hine leg or a left wing of the 
K. K. K.? Anyhow, we'll jine ‘em if you say so, an’ we 
kin do like Sal Sykes sed when she married Bill Brown; 
if we ‘don’t like we kin kwit!’ 
wonce ceptin’ smallpox an’ hyderfoby.” 

‘Me too,” sez I, “‘an’ I proved it to ye when | agreed 
to stand up with you—-though my knees shore wuz wob- 
bly. I git so tired an’ hot an’ narvis in a hotel-rume till 
I cud purty ni screem or sumtin. It’s a shame fus us to be 
payin’ frum $1.00 to $1.50 apiece fur a rume when if we 
wuz toorists members all along the rode wood be beggin’ 
us to stop with ‘em. I get them leetle houses wuz bilt by 
the organizashun fur the members that has to travel. 
Secret orders shore do a lot to help folks.” 

“Yes,” sez Hamp. “That’s so, an’ look at that sine, 
will you—Drive Rite in, Toorist, an’ Welcome!’ Well, 
we ain't no toorists yet; but we're goin’ to be—so let’s 
drive in an’ see what we kin larn:” an’ we did. 

A woman as big as Hamp cum to meet us, a smile of 
welcum shinin’ in her ize. She wuz rale good lookin’ in 
the fame, an’ Hamp swept his hat off an’ bowed low an’ 
stylish as a sheek, an’ sez in his most pleezin’ mnaner: 


“Greetings, Madam; an’ pleeze give us sum informash- 


un. Wife an’ I wish to jine the toorist organizashun an’ 
become entitled to camp privileges—if we can stand the 
initiashun fee.” 

“Oh, ze price be vee-ry ree-simble,” sez she, her brown 
ize a-twinklin. ‘‘Coom luke at No. 7. Ze bed, ze stove 
an’ all ze furnishin’ bran new. Lights, runnin’ wattair, 
hot an’ cole bafs, sope, towels, ice wattair an’:ze so nice 
garage—all $1.25 per day. Zat’s sheep.” | 

“Hum!” sez Hamp, kinder doubtful—you mean we 
do our own cookin’?”’ 

“VYez—just like home. 
store. We keep ever-ee thing. So nice.”’ 

Ag see, ” sez Hamp, and behind her back he winked at 
me an’ I wunked back and nodded fur him to sine up, 
which he did. We drive into our kyar shed, tuck our 
soot cases in that little cottage an’ begun to keep house 
fur ourselves an’ by ourselves fur the first time since we 
hitched up dubble last August. Gee, we shore felt grand, 


I’m game to try anything 


- you'd have to go if I had my way about it!”’ 


Plenty grocer-ees right here at 


but I don’t think we got to be full fledged toorists. | 
guess hit takes longer than a week-end to larn all the 
rules of the toorist organizashun, no difference how eager 
an’ quick one is to ketch on. 

We stayed there frum Friday to Monday an’ shore seen 
a lot of Toorists. Sum stopped over to rest a day or two 
—others wood jest stay all nite or part of a nite—an’ 
sum of ’em shore wuz full ov themselves—or sumthin’. 

On Saterday when the lawnder man brung our lawn- 
dry him an’ Hamp got to tawkin’ about things in gineral, 
an’ first thing I node that lawnder man wuz tawkin’ 
loud, fast an’ excitin-—a rale red oratshun. He ‘lowed 
‘“God’s a just God an’ He won’t stand the injustice that’s 
bein’ practiced. The rich get richer an’ the pore, porer, 
an’ it won’t be long till peepil will rize up in their mite 
an’ with God on their side, will turn the tables! When I 
wuz a kid I uster see a rich cotton mill man strut around 
with diamond stude in his shirt while little children 
worked 12 hours a day in his mill for 20 cents a day. I 
allers wanted to ram my fist in his tummy an’ frum that 
day to this I’ve hated capitalists.” — 

Hamp is some orater his own self, an’ he told that 
man a few things in plane language an’ made him lissen. 
He got out a Clark’s Mill Directory an’ turnin’ the pages 
showed him the names an’ addresses of mill men that air - 


-helpin’ peepil to help their selves, an’ air taking’ care of 


peepil that hain’t hot no jobs, an’ told him he ortter be 
shamed of hisself to talk like he wuz a-doin’—an’ fur- 
ther more he cud not cum to our toorist quarters an’ talk 
sich rot. “If you ain’t satisfied with the good old U. S. 
A., why go on to Russia where you ort to be, “‘an’ where 
Hamp sed. 

I called him in the house and told him to stay away 
from that feller, fur he wuz wurse than smallpox an’ 
pizener than hyderfoby. Before we left we seen a 
preacher of the same ideas, an’ profesyin’ an’ prayin’ fur 
God to send a revolushun in which the rich would all be 
punished what weren’t teetotally destroyed. 

Saterday nite sum rale toorists had No. 6, next dore 
to us. Thay wuz frum Fla. an’ goin’ to Chicago. They 
give a good free fur all camp entertainment by havin’ a 
fuss. They wuz tawkin’ loud an’ slammin things eround 
terrible. One of ’em yelled “Hoover” an’ another yelled 
‘Al Smith.” 

Hamp sez: “Don’t them toorists cuss!”: Then pokin’ 
his hed outen the winder he yelled “Roosevelt!” “Cam 
Morrison!”’ 


Frum anuther cottage a voice called out, 
good text, brother! Hurrah fur N. C.!” 
frum across camp begun to sing: 
ain't what she uster be,”’ 


“That's a 
Then a man 
“Oh the old gray mare 
and the quarrelin’ stopped. 


“If them’s toorist, we ain’t,” sez I. ‘“‘We ain’t had no 
fuss yet.” 
Sez he: “I wuz jest thinkin’ we ain’t gettin’ all that’s 


cummin’ to us as members of this great organizashun.”’ 
‘“Meanin’ what?” I axed. 


‘Well, I’ve hearn of peepil injoyin’ bad health, an’ it 
seems to me them folks next dore wuz enjoyin’ that fuss. 
I believe sumbody got hit in the fracas.”’ 

‘What do you mean by ‘hit in the fracas?’ ” 

“Don’t throw none of 

I like plane English 


“Land sakes! Hamp,”’ sez I. 
them big medical names. at. me. 
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myself. An’ if we got to quarl an’ fuss to be toorists, 
I’m reddy to quit.” 
“Aw cum on ole gal—you allers say you air willin’ to 


- try anything wonce—an’s a rale good fuss might work the 


bile offen your liver.” 

“Well, we ain't goin’ to have no fuss, do you hear? 
An’ if we don't go to sleep we won't want to get up in 
the mornin’. 

“T’ve done got plum woke up. I’m goin’ to get up an’ 
go outside an’ smoke.”’ | 

“With all these gals in what they call ‘perjammers' 


runnin’ all over the place? Not much you ain't!” sez 


I, an’ I riz an’ locked the door an’ put the key under my 
piller. Then Hamp sot down in the one rocker an’ begun 
to take the wropper offen a seegar while singin’: 
‘“My gal, my gal, she’s a purty little gal. 

She can do most anything by rule. 

She can make a banger ring 

By pickin’ on the string, 

An’ she can ride a hump back mule.” 

“She is she? She can, can she? Why didn’t you go on 
an’ take the purty little thing?” sez I. 

“T did try to, but she got on that mule an’ outrun me,” 
laffed Hamp. “‘An’ then I thought about you!’ Come 
no—now, we'll soon be toorsits if we keep on. Ain't you 
gettin’ a little bit mad?” | 

“No, I’m not,” sez I, “an’ you can’t make me mad 
nuther. We'll be leavin’ here Monday an’ if I cud jest 
take this little house home with us I’d be reddy to start 
rite now.’ 

“When my grate granddaddy wills me his fortune I'll 
build you won jest like it, honey,” an’ that’s the last | 


‘recommember about the events of Saterday nite.” 


Sunday Mr. an’ Mrs. D. W. Sims frum Atlanta cum 
out to see us an’ stade fur supper. We jest had sarvice 
an’ table rume fer two, so me an’ Hamp waited. Mrs. 
Sims wuz Miss Pinkie Long, my adopted darter, before 
she got married last Janawary, an’ she’s as crazy about 
her man as I am about mine. We got both of em’ plum 
teetotally spiled. 


Relation of Exports to Production 


1929 has been substantial, it has been no greater in 

proportion than the reduction that has taken place 
during the same period in the amount of our domestic 
production as a whole, according to the National Foreign 
Trade Council, the result being that our exports have 
steadily accounted for a share of approximately 10 per 
cent of that total during the trials of the last two years. 
The Council’s statement on “American Foreign Trade in 
1932,” reporting on the annual .convention at Honolulu 
last month, continues as follows: 

That American foreign trade is as great a stake in our 
national economy as it was in 1929 is shown by the 
fact that the reduction in our exports up to the beginning 
of 1932, calculated in volume and allowing for the re- 
duction in prices, was about 35 per cent. During the 
same period the manufacturing, mining and agricultural 
production of the United States decreased from $47,738.- 
000,000 for 1929 to about $26,000,000,000 for 1931, or 
about 46 per cent. Allowing for reduction in prices the 
actual decrease in volume of production was slightly less 
than 36 per cent. It is evident, therefore, that our ex- 
ports bear the same proportion to our total manufactures 
today as they did before the depression, and are, there- 
fore, founded on as firm a basis as the general level of 
our domestic business. 


\ LTHOUGH the recession in American exports since 
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In issuing ‘American Foreign Trade in 1932” with the 
report of its nineteenth annual convention at Honolulu, 
the first of its meetings to be held outside the continental 
United States, the Council calls attention to the fact that 
the Pacific area has suffered less from the world disloca- 
tion of foreign commerce than any other part of the 
world. Our exports to China, Japan and India last year, 
for instance, were actually 6 per cent greater in volume 
than the year before, in comparison with the average 
reduction of the volume of our trade for the world as a 
whole of 20 per cent. 

This fact was apparently responsible for the large and 
representative Japanese delegation at the Honolulu Con- 
vention. The leader of the delegation, Masao Shibusawa, 
president of the Fuji Steel Works, and son of Viscount 
Shibusawa, emphasized that the recent years of Japan’s 
extraordinary growth were marked by the significant fact 
that the United States has been the largest supplier as 
well as the largest customer of modern Japan. The four- 
teen Japanese delegates present represented important 
trade bodies in Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama, as 
well as the Economic Federation of Japan, and laid the 
foundation for a continuing exchange of views between 
Japanese and American business leaders. 

James A. Farrell, chairman of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, who spoke on “Pacific Trade Prospects,” 
called particular attention to the fact that “‘trade of the 
Pacific basin more than doubled in the fifteen years be- 
tween 1913 and 1929, 

“Tt is significant,” Mr. Farrell continued, “that growth 
of trade was not accomplished or caused by a correspond- 
ing increase of population. But it did accompany a strik- 
ing development in this area of the means of transporta- 
tion and communication. Steamships have multiplied 
and the radio has been added to the cable. The facilities 
of commerce have increased in number and efficiency, 
with growth of commerce their constant companion. 

‘This progress still goes on and will continue. It is a 
process that is never completed. The disturbance of 
balance between production and consumption from which 
the world is now suffering will be corrected and the for- 
ward march will be resumed at a probably accelerated 
pace. 

About 462 delegates attended the convention from 21 
States and territories of the United States and seven coun- 
tries of Asia, including China, Japan, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, the Philippines and Siam. 


It was decided to hold next year’s convention in Pitts- 
burgh. 


The Young Man’s World 


(From The Christian Herald) 

The statement frequently is made that this has re- 
cently become a “young man’s world.”” Lindbergh’s lone 
flight to Paris at 25 is pointed out as an example. An- 
other is the president of the University of Chicago who 
took up this job at 30. The fact is, this has always been 
a young man’s world in that sense. 

John Paul Jones was a full sea captain at 22. 
Napoleon was an artillery captain before he was 23. 
Edgar Allen Poe was internationally known as a poet at 
18. 


Alexander the Great had conquered the known world 
at 26. 
Eli Whitney was 28 when he perfected the cotton gin. 
Theodore Roosevelt was a member of the New York 
Legislature, had written a book at 23, and was President 
at 43. 


The list is 
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COTTON MILL FOR SALE 


8500 Spindles, 260 Looms, 360 H. P. 
New Diesel Engine, Brick Buildings, 
Good Tenant Houses, Good Labor 
Conditions. Exceedingly cheap—Good 
terms—Low Taxes. For further infor- 
mation write C. M., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


SECOND HAND WANTED—By mill on 
sheeting, drills and chambray. Small 
salary to start but chance of promo- 
tion to overseer in a short time. Give 
references and experience. None but 
thoroughly competent cloth room men 
need apply. Address Cloth Room, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


OVERSEER WEAVING—Experienced on 
Jacquard and fancy dobbys, desires po- 
sition. Can handle any size weave 


room. Best of references. Age 39, Ad- 
dress. Weaver, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANTED-—POSITION 
master mechanic 
knows how 
build your job up at low cost. F. C, F. 
Care of Southern Textile Bulletin. 


by all round 
and electrician who 
to make slub yarn. Will 


Cotton Consumption 
Increases Abroad; 
Is Down Here 


The very sharp reduction of cot- 
ton mill activity in the United States 
has necessitated a downward revision 
of estimates of world consumption of 
American cotton this season, accord- 
ing to the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service. It now appears 


word, each insertion. 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


118 West Fourth St. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 38-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


June 30, 1932 


probable that the total consumption 
the American staple will be 
around 12,400,000 or 12,500,000 
bales as compared with earlier indi- 
cations of 12,750,000 or 13,000,000. 

“Consumption of the United States 
is tentatively put at 4,700,000 bales, 
compared with 5,084,000 last sea- 
son,’ says the Exchange Service. 
“Consumption by England promises 
to total around 1,400,000 against 
944,000. The Continent will prob- 
ably record a total of about 3,500,- 
000, compared with 3,497,000 last 
season. The Orient and minor coun- 
tries promise to spin an aggregate of 
approximately 2,800,000 or 2,900,000 
bales, against 1,588,000 last season. 
The outstanding features of the con- 
sumption record for this season are 
the great increases by Great Britain 
and the Orient combined with the 
reduction by the United States to 
an extremely low level.” — 


British Mill Men on Visit 


A delegation from England repre- 
senting Lancashire cotton manufac- 
turers and consisting of John H. 
Grey, chairman, Cotton Spiners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association; T. Whit- 
worth, representing The Allied Asso- 
ciation of Bleachers, Dyers, Printers 
and Finishers; Harold Cliff, repre- 
senting Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners; and E. Raymond Streat, 
director, Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, Hon. Treasurer Cotton 
Trade Statistical Bureau, and Joint 
Committee of Cotton Trade Organi- 
zations, stopped off in New York on 
their return to England from Can- 
ada where the committee had a pre- 
liminary exchange of views with Ca- 
nadian cotton manufactureis in re- 
gard to the forthcoming Imperie] 
Economic Conference which opens 
next month at Ottawa. While in 
New York these gentlemen were 
guests of the Cotton-Textile institute. 


On behalf of the delegation, Mr. 
Grey, its chairman, commended the 
cotton mills in the United States for 
the notable progress that they have 
made during the past year ia social 
and economic betterment through the 
discontinuance of night employment 
of women and minors. 

The principal purpose of the visit 
to New York, according to Mr. Grey, 
was to extend to George A. Sloan, 
president of the Cotton-Textile L.sti- 
tute, an invitation to visit Lancashire 
for the purpose of exchanging views 
in regard to mutual problems with 
particular reference to increasing the 
world demand for cotton. 
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| Business Paper Advertising 
fficient Manufacturer 


HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages | 

of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 
methods. | 

Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. 


Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 


Ay 


| 
Tuts Sympot identifies an ABP paper... 
It stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS. INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 


; 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


‘Tus INVESTMENT WILL 
EARN 50% TO 100% 
PROFIT FOR YOU 


' Regardless of the mumber of looms you 


have, the Johnson Rayon Warp Sizer will 
cut your sizing costs, and reduce end 
breakage, which will in turn increase loom 
production, help prevent seconds, and so 
increase your profit. 


We will gladly furnish iecu obligation 

detailed figures showing exactly how the 

Johnson will net you a 50% -100% profit 

the first year you install it. | 

It will pay you to write today for this 
information. 


B. Johnson 


Piercy and Holsman Sts. 


Paterson, N. J. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


JOSEPH BARNES 
New Bedford, Mass. 


ELBROOK, INC. 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY 
COMPANY Shanghai, China 


Charlotte, N. C. 


June 30, 1932 
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month to 
install new | 
rings is 
when your frames 
NEED them! 


If you hesitate to start new rings in summer, we can refer 
you to plenty of superintendents who have done and are 
doing it with entire satisfaction. The imaginary troubles 
you might have could not be as bad as the real troubles — 
you know you'll have if you “run to death" rings that 
should be changed NOW! Specify DIAMOND FINISH. 
Their new high polish aids easy starting in any weather. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Price, - 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. © 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 

A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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